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PROFIT SHARING: 


THE POPES’ TEACHING | Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. 

















“CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


ON CENSORSHIP”—A REVIEW | Owen Bennett, O.F.M.Conv. 









OVERPOPULATION AND FARM 


SURPLUSES: THE CHRISTIAN SOLUTION | Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D., 8.T.D. 





GOD AND EVIL Paul Siwek, S.J. 

















THE ‘FAIR SHARE’ PLAN* OF FUND-RAISING 
AGAIN PROVIDES 
EXTRAORDINARY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
IN MARCH 1958 


ST. GERTRUDE’S PARISH IN MADEIRA, OHIO, (a suburb of Cincinnati): 
This Parish pledged $217,000 in the $10,500,000 ‘Fair Share’ Campaign 


for High Schools in the Greater Cincinnati Area completed last June. 


Its own urgent need for a new church and four new classrooms 
- 
prompted Reverend James G. Joyce, O.P., Pastor, and his 


advisers, to seek our aid. 


In full recognition of the fact that their pledges to the High School Campaign must continue 
for another 20 months, St. Gertrude’s Parishioners pledged $500,000 more in a ‘Fair 
Share’ Campaign completed in March, 1958—on a goal of $400,000. The average gift 
in this Campaign was $800.09. 


BISHOP MIEGE MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL: Ina ‘Fair Share’ Campaign three years 


ago, $1,000,000 was pledged among four Parishes in Johnson County, Kansas. 


In March, 1958, smmediately following the end of the payment period of this Campaign 
another ‘Fair Share’ Campaign with the same appeal, among the same Parishes and 
one additional Parish, resulted in $1,350,000 pledged on an objective of $1,250,000. 


All other ‘Fair Share’ Campaigns completed in 1958 were over-subscribed. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


New Address—Enlarged Headquarters! 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


314 East 51 Street 


FAIR SHARE 









Kansas City 12, Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, miISSOURS 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND —— re 






Telephone: Plaza 3-4155 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





H ETIC AND Pastoral Review (Monthly), LVIIt, No. 9 (June, 1958). Copyrig! 
53 Park Place, New York second-class privileges authorized at New 
Euston, Penna. Subscriptions to the U. S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canad 
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Your most complete selection of 


bontempolaly 


WHA 


Troujtiona/ 
HALL 


Shown here are just a few 
examples of the most 
extensive and diversified line 
of bronzeware for the 
Catholic Church... in 

oUF} Colas Mme] me) e-laler- lee mm ey-1acciaal 
... to complement 
orelah (tin) ele e- la melmm ce- Leib lelar-1| 


architecture ... designed 





with dignity, crafted with 
respect and finished with a 
special process for 


enduring beauty. 


Sold only through Church 
Goods Dea/ers. 
Write for the name of the 


one nearest you. 








INCORPORATED 
733 S. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 
Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 
Crease resistant, light weight, ’ € : 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 


Roman or Roman or 
$25.00 $32.50 


Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. Style Cassock .. 

Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 


(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 











50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Acetate Material 











































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 

Meas. Meas. Size Length 
56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in 
56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in 
56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in 
56 in 44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
58 in 38 in. 15 in 3214 in. 
58 in 40 in. 1514 in 3214 in. 
58 in 42 in. 16 in 3214 in. 
58 in 44 in. 16\4 in 321 in. 
58 in 46 in. 174 in 32 in. 
60 in 38 in. 15 in. 3314 in. 
60 in 40 in. 1514 in 331% in. 
60 in 42 in. 16 in. 3314 in. 
60 in. 44 in. 16\4 in 3314 in. 
60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 3314 in. 

. - - 2972 No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 

62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
62 in. 42 in. 16 2 in. 34 in. $25. 00 ae $32. 50 $25. 00 — $32. 50 








Yar Boys (OMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 

8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 _.w» $8.00 $8.50 18 in 

9 Yrs. 42 in. we 8.50 SS 8.50 9.00 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3S 9.00 &2 9.00 9.50 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46in. S$ 9.25 es 9.25 9.75 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in. £8 9.75 SS 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50in. 3° 10.75 5S 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 89S 11.00 8. 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. S4in. S57 11.50 28 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. .8 12.00 °= 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.50 S&L 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.25 S22 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs 62 in 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
ee Os ee NG MED 6. 62a be vsbewnwadeacnes $4.50 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .. . $3.50 
; (E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. ‘Light weight 
ai ; cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
( j " Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .............$3.25 





B® No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
{ extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
j (F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
| : FF forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
i made extra full. Specify color banding desired 

. i when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
mm «94 Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 2-8750 
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Needlecraft \iSTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 
invited without obligation. 





(B) No. Y6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
Roman Cope ......0.. 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
a 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
er 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Co@e ... «ss 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope ........ 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. ¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble - - - - . $41-50 $47.00 
Romen Cope ....-+--: 53.50 63.50 
Roman Dalmatics: - - - - 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ----- 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole . -LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble . - . 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope .... . 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..--- 96-00 108.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Goric Cope ........; 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 


D: B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 


























































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 


Medium 











Aho sb HANSEN 


NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


% Americas Finess UASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 






B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drep. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard...........- $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $5.30 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
WR DEF WEE. a. 3 kc tnccsass $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
CE od camsinwadeads ae $3.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
PEE eee: $3.25 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
WME oo oi a ialeimin a seoiwae $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
aia ae ea aie atin minatbinina Gerad $24.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 


si i dl ati iti: send ta, oli, Ada $19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
ee rare: $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
TP ee ea eet: $13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
sertion only .............. $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
i aipuaiarres ie eaten eae toa ene $13.75 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 


i eras $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
a aisk boat Sane nines ate a ee or $43.00 


No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match.......... 


Jee Knute o£ WANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
a ra i a Gar as Geran ac er $21.00 


bocce eebesneoseweneswe 4 $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
ME MI os cicesaacer $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 

















































(L) Fl F2* *#F3** 
MO ona 9 ware $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal ..... L260 1.35 1.75 
Purificator .... .85 95 1.20 
. ae 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel...  .85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar .. .40 AS 65 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 











CCoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Public Confession by a Priest 


E:pIToR: 

Being a subscriber to your excellent 
magazine, I notice that you allow letters 
from your readers occasionally to be 
published. I should therefore like to 
use the magazine, if you so allow, as a 
forum to vent some thoughts about a 
literary trend presently affecting some 
members of our clergy. Specifically I 
refer to a recent two-part article in Look 
magazine authored by a priest and en- 
titled “A Priest Confesses.” 

Since I am engaged quite extensively 
in the work of rehabilitating alcoholics, 
I should like to state the following: 

1. Aleoholism is not a physical dis- 
ase. The literature on the subject to- 
day tries to make out that it is. Aleo- 
holies are treated as if they had a 
specific illness. The only illnesses they 
have are those acquired as a result of 
excessive drinking. 

2. Alcoholism is a moral lapse. The 
theology books have a word for it— 
aboulia. It is a weakness of the will, 
not of the intellect or of the body. It 
is therefore subject to remedies directed 
toward strengthening the will, that is, 
acquiring habits of good rather than of 
Too much time is wasted trying 
to remove the burden of guilt from 
drinkers and they are thereby led to 
think that they are suffering from un- 
controllable compulsions. In _ other 
words, softness or an excess of sym- 
pathy for drinkers is precisely the worst 
Of all the vices 
that priests may fall victim to, aleo- 
holism seems to rate the most patience 


evil. 


of remedies for them. 


834 


and tolerance, although that vice per- 
haps causes far more scandal to the laity 
than any other. Harshness here is ac- 
tually the best remedy. 

3. The tendency toward alcoholism 
can be clinically detected. Studies of 
this problem point directly toward the 
tendency to excessive drinking among 
those whose families featured the vice; 
among those who are neurotic; among 
those with compulsive patterns of be- 
haviour; among those whose emotional 
complexes betray instability or quixotic 
behaviour. Psychometric tests can al- 
most infallibly point to those who might 
fall into aleoholism, and such tests, if 
given at seminaries at various levels, 
would help immeasurably in weeding 
out poor risks for sacerdotal responsi- 
bilities. Tests for aptitudes, intelli- 
gence, vocational bents, and moral 
acumen would surely help bishops and 
religious superiors select their candi- 
dates for ordination better than hit-or- 
miss guesses and hopes. 

Finally, I hope that the “Shepherd of 
the Mist” influence will not impel other 
members of the clergy to bare their sins 
to the public in general. The public 
knows, after all, that “priests are only 
human,” but we should also know that 
the revelation of our faults to all and 
sundry certainly does not provide an 
excuse for those very faults. Let us 
remember the dignity of the priesthood 
and strive in the privacy of our hearts 
before God to measure up to it. 

Atrrep A. WILLIAMS 
Portland, Oregon 
(Communications continued on 
836.) 
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ASK YOUR THEATRE 
TO BRING HER BACK... 





20th Century-Fox's 
THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 


A TIMELESS 
MOTION PICTURE 








...to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of 
the Miracle at Lourdes... 
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If you are looking for a CATECHISM 
—with a NEW APPROACH 
—designed for ADULTS 


—with an accent on the life to 
be lived by a Christian in the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

“GOOD 
our 


—stressing the 
NEWS” of 


demption, 


re- 


ee 


LIFE TA 
CHRIST 


INSTRUCTIONS 
IN THE CATHOLIC FAITH 


by Fathers Killgallon and Weber 


> for adult converts 
> for Inquiry Classes 


> for Church book-racks 


Price list: 
single copy...... 
10 to 99 copies. ...... 
100 to 999 copies. ..... 25% disc. 
1,000 copies . . 


ORDER IMMEDIATELY FROM 


LIFE WN CHRIST 


720 N. RUSH ST. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


or from your Catholic book seller. 








$36 


| 
| 
| 





Comments on March Editorial 


EpiIToR: 
I must add a word of praise to Fr. 


Carr’s editorial, “Forward, March!” 
(HPR., March, 1958). 

The erities of Cathole edueation 
agree wholeheartedly with you—our 


educational system is better than 
others. All that Catholic critics have 
tried to do, out of deep love for that 
same system, is to point out that cer- 
tain facets of our system—in particular, 
the training of the mind—have de- 
teriorated, and this in departure from 
all previous tradition. 

No one can deny, as Dr. Robert Hut- 
chins once said and recently affirmed by 
Mr. William Benton, former U. 8. Sena- 
tor, that the Catholic Chureh has “the 
longest intellectual tradition of any in- 
stitution in the contemporary world.” 
But they also add that we have de- 
parted (at least in this country) from 
our age-old tradition of cultivating the 
intellect. 

Some may ask: 
It is. The training of the intellect is an 
integral part of edueation. It helps us 
to arrive at perfeet manhood. This is 
at history. 
saints? 


Is this so important? 


readily seen by a glance 
Who are our really 
St. Thomas, Augustine, 
and a host of others too numerous to 


oreat 


Bonaventure, 


mention—great saints and giants in the 
intellectual field. Their intelleetualismn 
didn’t hamper their arrival at perfec- 
tion. On the contrary, it greatly aug- 
mented it. 
then, let 


tradition. 


For God and for country, 


us return to our elorious 
Simeon AMArRo, O.CarM. 


Auburn, N.Y. 


E-prror: 
I quote from the brilliant editorial by 
Fr. Aidan Carr (HPR, Mareh, 1957): 


Amid the anguished wails of lamen- 


emia aaa ania mamas aaa aaa ian i i i 














COMPLETELY REVISED AND UPDATED! 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE 


CODE OF CANON LAW 





By REV. STANISLAUS WOYWOD, O.F.M., L.L.B. 
Revised by REV. CALLISTUS SMITH, O.F.M., J.C.L. 


Contains All Decrees Up Through March 19, 1957 


Reverend Callistus Smith, O.F.M., LL.B., has devoted months of pains- 
taking study and research to the preparation of this revised edition. He 
has added to it not only all recent decrees, but also important decisions of 
the Commission for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code of Canon Law. 

Like previous editions, this 1958 revision gives you the scholarly yet 
vividly clear interpretation of the Canons for which the COMMENTARY 
is justly famous. Intended above all as a working tool for parish priests, 
this book digests the entire Code of Canon Law as it applies to Persons, 
Things, Canonical Trials and Offenses and Penalties. Its order of pre- 
sentation of topics parallels that of the Code itself. Each Canon is ex- 
plained in detail, together with specific advice on how to apply it in given 
circumstances. 


Guides You to Correct Decisions on Difficult Problems 


With this 1763-page volume at hand, you will be able to see at once 
exactly how to handle any problem of Church Law involving your parish- 
ioners, members of the clergy, the Sacraments, etc.—all the religious and 
temporal matters which are your responsibility. On many such problems 
you will find clear-cut answers; on others, where canonists differ in their 
views, you will get the best-informed opinions, along with the author’s 
personal recommendations as to what course you should follow. In this 
way you can be reasonably certain that your decisions and actions have the 
full sanction of Church Law in effect today. 


1763 pages Fully Indexed Bound in Buckram 
Stamped in Gold Price $15.00 


Josepu F. WAGNER INc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
































THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


tation over our national humiliation 
at the hands of the Russians, some 
Catholic voices have managed to in- 
form the general public that our 
scholastic system is not, after all, as 
good as others in the land. Why? 
Father Carr’s answer to this question 
is exemplary both for its clarity and 
for its charity, and he is alert and 
when 
he will be charged in some Catholic 
with that old 
“anti-intellectual.” 
your 


courageous he recognizes that 


quarters petitio 
principi(i) tag of 
(I would 
readers whether they have ever seen 
the TV program, The Open Mind. It 
is ironical, is it not, that the symbol 


here digress to ask 


used at the opening of the program is 
a head—with a hole in it!) 

The purpose of my letter is to add 
brief comments of two of our American 
Bishops on the subject of your March 
editorial. 








{ what to do about parishioners who 


1) His Exeellency, Bishop Robert 
Dwyer of Reno, Nevada, wrote in his 
Sage and Sand column of April 18, 1958: 


The evidence is overwhelming: 
since the Age of Enlightenment and 
the Revolution, when secularism en- 
trenched itself in the universities, any 
and every philosophic fad has had its 
day, has been given welcome, flirted 
with, embraced, save that which bears 
the stigma of Christian thought. 

Scepticism, Hegelianism, positiv- 
ism, behaviorism, dialectic material- 
ism, existentialism, all these and a 
score of other dogmas have been 
preached and taught with the cordial 
blessing of the system, all save any 
doctrine which smacks of Christian 
influence or could be reconciled with 
a Christian ordering of the totality of 
things. 

It is far too consistent to be dis- 
missed as a coincidence. It bears 
every mark of a deliberate conspir- 
acy. The campaign to eliminate the 
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l out of 6 Catholics suffers difficulty in hearing. When 
they avoid confession as a resule — it may even lead to 
loss of their precious faith’’. So warns che Apostolate for 
the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing (Rev. George J. Haye, 
Director). Now you can draw these sensitive people back 
into the comfort of the Sacrament, with 


. 


Your “‘hard-of-hearing’’ penirents use Con- 
fessionaire as effortlessly as a telephone 
... without revealing their affliction. 
The confessor’s work is lightened... when 
penitents clearly grasp his slightest whis- 
per. Confessionaire installs in 
minutes — plugs into any stand- 
ard electric outlet. Over 4000 in 
use. Simple accessories extend 
its benefits co the “‘hard-of-hear- 
ing’’ priest, as well. Clip coupon 
for free 16-page brochure, or 
30-day free trial. 
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nothing. 
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last vestiges of Christian influence encroachment of secular standards in 
in Western education (which is by — the measurement of Catholic intellec- 
no means confined to this country) 
is much more than a contemporary 
mania. ... : 

What is the root of this hatred, of Said Bishop O'Gara: 
this cold determination to do away 
with the influence of Christianity 
over the minds of men? In the Gallie 
phrase it is la trahison des clercs, 
the treason of the educators, not by 
reason of the education but because 


tual achievement. I shall not quote 
that part of his address here, however.) 


... For example, I was dismayed 
to discover some professors on Catho- 
lic campuses who were computing the 
success and excellence of Catholic 
education by the yardstick of secular 


of their pride. scholastic achievement. an 
Furthermore, certain Catholic 

The other brief excerpt is from a teachers, supposed beacons of light, 
speech given in mid-March of this year were engaged in a high-sounding, 


wholly barren, widely publicized dis- 
cussion on the alleged lack of scholar- 
ship—intellectualism as they choose 


by His Excellency, Bishop Cuthbert 
M. O'Gara, exiled bishop of Yuanling, 


Hunan Province, China. (I recommend to eall it—in our Catholie colleges 
that all HPR readers secure a copy of and universities, and this, mark you, 
this entire address and learn, inei- at a time of dreadful peril to the 


world, to our Country, and to the 
Catholie Chureh; a peril to which, it 
would seem, the doughty champions 
when he had earlier warned against the of learning are totally blind.... The 


dentally, of the crude abuse heaped by 
his eo-religionists upon His Excellency 
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coup de grace, we may hope, was re- 

cently given to these very weighty 

Don Quixotes of the campus by the 

distinguished former president of 

Fordham University, Father Robert 

I. Gannon, 8.J., who probably knows 

something of Catholic education in 

the United States. 

My letter has run longer than your 
own March editorial, on which, again, 
congratulations! 

FRANK Morriss 
Wheatridge, Colorado 


Anglican Minister to Fr. Ripley 


Epritor: 

Fr. Ripley’s article on the present 
condition of the Catholic Chureh in 
England was a valuable essay indeed. 
It interested me enough to solicit the 
opinion of a British Anglican clergy- 
man, the same gentleman who contrib- 


* 


uted to your pages an excellent and 
seemingly well-balanced review of Re- 
turn to Reality. In reply to my query, 
the Rev. Hugh Scott-Charles, of Bris- 
tol, England, has been kind enough to 
express his view in relation to some of 
the particulars stressed by Fr. Ripley. 
Do you think your readership would 
wish to collate these particulars? I am 
happy to quote my Anglican corre- 
spondent: ; 


Fr. Ripley’s article is not a very 
happy one. Statistics are always 
tricky things, liable to let one down. 
The predominant element in the RC 
Church is still the Irish: only now, 
being born in England where their 
parents/grandparents have settled, 
they are counted “English.” The 
shift in the percentages of RC’s cor- 
responds roughly to the population 
shifts and industrial developments 
of the last half-century. The leakage 
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Whenever the faithful have 
gathered in holy worship, 
the glow of candlelight has 
been a visual symbol of faith 
and devotion in the Church. 
This religious practice dates 
back to the early days of 
Christianity and the time of 
the Apostles. We are indeed 
proud and privileged to 
have had a part in promot- 
ing this tradition for over 


a century. 
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Christian Doctrine classes in parishes. 


One year’s work of the evaluating com- 
Catholic Audio-Visual 
(CAVE) —in a 112- 
page, 6” x 9” book, on a quality paper, 
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mittees of the 


Educators Assoc. 


Film and filmstrip evaluations in the religion 
field by 
thorough familiarity with the A-V ap- 


evaluators picked for their 


proach to teaching religion. 


Get this book Free with a CAVE member- 
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can’t be explained away by saying 
that they were Catholics in name 
only. Parish priests will tell you that 
some of their best-instrueted young- 
sters have lapsed. This is a problem 
common to all denominations at the 
present time. 

I think Fr. Ripley is too optimistic 
and he forgets the traffic from Rome 
to Canterbury, which is very consid- 
erable. His remarks on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury were true six- 
seven months ago. But his sudden 
firmness in dealing with problems and 
his very decided lead in highly con- 
troversial issues have swung clergy 
and laity round to his side. 


Pauu R. Rust, O.M.I. 


... and Fr. Ripley Replies 


IcpITOR: 
L had 


been asked by HPR to give an objective 


Ir. Rust’s letter is interesting. 


account of the position of the Chureh in 
this country. Whether or not a high 
percentage of the Catholies living here 
are Irish, Polish or Hungarian seems to 
me to be beside the point. Moreover | 
regard many of the reports about the 
Often 


enough those who are counted as having 


leakage as highly exaggerated. 
lost the Faith never had it. I am prob- 
ably in a better position than any other 
priest in the country to observe on this 
matter, far better than any Anglican 
Mr. Seott-Charles, quoted by 
“Parish priests will tell 


minister. 
Fr. Rust, says: 
you that some of their best-instructed 
youngsters have lapsed.” I would say 
that that number is very, very small in- 
deed. 

The canard that the traffie from Rome 
to Canterbury is very considerable has 
been refuted again and again in journals 

The Anglican Bishops of 
Lichfield, 
Chichester have made very wild asser- 
But they have 


ever here. 


Chester, Rochester and 


tions on this point. 
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itual inspiration, faithfully 
portraying the joyful Holi- 
ness of the Christmas Sea- 
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found them impossible to verify. I am 
forced to conclude that they count as a 
convert to Canterbury any Catholic 
who attempts marriage in their 
churches. 

As a Superior of the community which 
is responsible for work in co-operation 
with the Chureh of England and other 
denominations, I come into contact 
with much non-Catholic opinion. In 
view of this I see no reason to reverse 
what I said about the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Very Rev. F. J. Riptey, C.MS. 
London, England 


Anent Silence vs. Self-Accusation 


Epitor: 

Fr. John R. Connery’s article on self- 
incrimination (HPR, April, 1958) is a 
basic, competent and timely review of 
the accused’s right in law and morals 
to refuse to incriminate himself. In 
contrast to an old Roman law which in 
certain demanded 
tion of guilt, this law may indeed for 
the last three centuries be considered a 
privilege. But there is every reason to 
hold that it is also a natural moral 
right and that any contrary legislation 
is a violation of that natural 
right. Or if the legislation is restricted 
to certain well-defined and rather rare 
even then the accused, if forced 
to comply, may still consider it a mere 
penal law, so that he still has the choice 
in conscience to ignore the law and 
At least 
some modern moral theologians are in- 
clined to view the matter in this light. 

As a matter of facet, modern civil 
legislation in civilized 
longer requires self-accusation, since ex- 
perience and legal history have defi- 
nitely shown that such ill-advised at- 
tempts at physical force, whether under 


self-accusa- 


Cases 


basic 


*ases, 


merely pay the civil penalty. 


countries no 
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torture or brain-washing methods, have 
utterly failed to give dependable re- 
sults or to contribute to real justice. 
Again, it is an axiom of law and morals 
that forcing a free man against his will 
to accuse himself runs counter to man’s 
basie rights as a free man and that 
such procedure is an enslavement, an 
indignity and cruel assault upon his 
personality, his right of self-protection 
and self-preservation. ‘ 

But moralists hold there may be 
extraordinary circumstances and condi- 
tions where the public safety is in real 
and present danger because of con- 
spiratorial and treasonable plottings 
which can be prevented in no other way 
than by informing on and reporting 
said plottings to the civil authorities. 
If such are the facts in the case, there 
seems to be a moral obligation to re- 
port or inform on such a plot and, if 
necessary, also on the persons involved 
in it. But this is not self-accusation, 
but legitimate and necessary and bene- 
ficial informing. 

Fr. Connery’s article, however, does 
not go into detail in regard to the pres- 
ent frustrating contest between the 
court and the investigating committees. 
He does, however, point out the popular 
reactions to the many unealled-for ap- 
peals to the Fifth Amendment. Fr. 
Connery does not show the legal rela- 
tion between the Immunity Act of 1954 
and the Constitutional Amendment, 
nor does he point up the frustrating 
effects of Supreme Court decisions, 
some of which are based on phony defi- 
nitions and others on legislative inter- 
pretations and reconstructions as, for 
example, those put on the Smith Act. 
Nor does he tell the Congress that they 
ought to repeal or at least amend the 
unpredictable and _ oft-times unjust 
waiver procedure. But his basie and 
theoretical analyses seem to be im- 
peecable as well as helpful in_ this 
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modern confusion and mild hysteria on 
both sides of the fence. There is, in- 
deed, a need to apply legal and moral 
principles as well as the common sense 
urgency of distinguishing in all investi- 
gations, court decisions and court re- 
versals between cases of proven dis- 
loyalty on the one hand and the cases 
of internal security. The latter are 
hard to prove and hence should be left 
to the discretion of men in authority 
and to those officials who are responsible 
for the publie safety. A general clear- 
ing house for federal security cases 
under the attorney general would, in 
our judgment, be helpful in determining 
with reasonable certainty the men who 
are fit to hold responsible government 
positions. 

And the Supreme Court should learn 
how to presume that local authorities 
and the lower courts with their juries 
are better fitted than the Supreme 
Court in determining questions of fact. 
And this includes the Court’s practical 
reversal of two California court deci- 
sions holding that the Tito government 
has no legal right to punish Andrew 
Artuco. The simple fact is there is 
overwhelming evidence of his inno- 
cence. The court juries bowed also to 
the fact that even the former Serbian 
Treaty protected political dissenters. 
And there is no present treaty giving 
Tito the legal right to demand Artuco’s 
extradition for punishment. And may 
we ask why did the Supreme Court first 
advise the Appellate Court in Cali- 
fornia to review the decision of the Dis- 
trict Court of Los Angeles and then 
once again remand the ease to the Dis- 
trict Court of Lower California and a 
new hearing under 18 U.S.C. Section 
3184? Thanks to Black and Douglas 
for dissenting. Imagine seven years 
spent in litigation, and for what? 

ALBERT F. KAISER 
San Pierre, Indiana 
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In. the Church of the Queen of Angels all of the 
nave windows depict the role of angels in 
God's relations with men as recounted in both 
the Old and New Testaments. The great choir 
window climaxes this scriptural series with the 


Coronation of Our Lady as Queen of Angels. 
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Profit Sharing: 
the Popes’ Teaching 


= or the current interest 


in “profit sharing,’ due to Walter 
feuther’s proposal, it is important that 
encyclical teaching on this subject be 
understood and that the economic im- 
plications of the UAW-CIO’s §profit- 
sharing plan be fully explored. In the 
emotion-charged atmosphere of a strike 
it is unlikely that either will be given 
objective consideration. 


THE ERROR AND THE TRUTH 


Pope Pius XI and the present Holy 
Father strongly and unequivocally state 
that the workers do not have a right 
to share in ownership, profits or man- 
agement. Thus Pius XI admonishes: 

First of all, those who declare that 
a contract of hiring and being hired 
is unjust of its own nature, and hence 
a partnership contract must take its 
place, are certainly in error and 
gravely misrepresent Our Predecessor 
whose Encyclical not only accepts 
working for wages or salaries but 
deals at some length with its regula- 
tion in accordance with the rule of 
justice (Quadragesimo Anno, par. 


64). 
Pope Pius XII makes an_ even 
stronger statement. On May 7, 1949, 


in his discourse to the Representatives 


By EDWARD A. KELLER, C.S.C. 


of the International Union of Catholie 
Kimployers Associations, he stated: 








Fr. Keller does not write hysterically, 
and this is good, especially when the topic 
is so heatedly controverted. Fr. Keller 
does not paraphrase the writings of the 
Pope; he allows each Pope to speak un- 
mistakably for himself, and this is cer- 
tainly good in any case. 

As this copy goes to press, we are still 
receiving requests from priests in all parts 
of the country for Fr. Keller’s defense 
of right-to-work legislation which we 
carried in our October, 1957, issue. 





Neither would it be correct to say 
that all private enterprise is, by na- 
ture, a society in which the relations 
between the collaborators must be 
determined by the rules of distribu- 
tive justice in such a way that all, 
without distinetion—be they owners 
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or not of the means of production— 
would have a right to share in the 
property or at least in the profits of 
the enterprise. Such a concept starts 
with the assumption that all enter- 
prise, by its nature, comes within 
the sphere of public law. This as- 
sumption is false, whether the enter- 
prise be constituted in the form of a 
foundation or an association of all 
the workers as co-proprietors, or it 
be the private property of an indi- 
vidual who signs a work-contract 
with his workers; it is amenable to 
the private juridical order of eco- 


by the simple wage contract, which 
contradicts this fundamental parity. 
The wisdom of Our Predecessor, Pius 
XI, showed this clearly in the eneyeli- 
eal Quadragesimo Anno and, accord- 
ingly, he denies therein the intrinsic 
need of modifying the wage contract 
by a contract of partnership. 

But in the light of the principles and 
the facts, the right to economic co- 
management, which is being claimed, 
is outside the sphere of these pos- 
sible achievements (Ibid, pp. 12-13). 


On September 14, 1952, in his radio 


address to the Austrian Katholikentag 
in Vienna, His Holiness reiterated this 
same doctrine in even more explicit 


nomic life. 

The proprietor of the means of 
production—whether he be an indi- 
vidual, or an association of workers, 
or a foundation (corporation)—must 
always remain the master of his eco- 
nomie decisions, within the limits of 
public economie law (Six Social 
Documents, pp. 7-8). 


language: 


Herein lie the deeper motives why 
the Popes of the social encyclicals 
and We Ourselves have declined to 
infer either directly or indirectly from 
the nature of the labor contract the 
right of the workers to co-ownership 
in the operating capital, and its corol- 
lary, co-determination in the conduct 
of the business. Such a right must 
be denied because of more basic is- 
sues involved (Ibid, p. 32). 


WAGE-EARNERS HAVE NO RIGHT 
TO CO-MANAGEMENT 


On June 3, 1950, in his discourse to 
the Catholic International Congress for 
Social Study, Pope Pius XII again 
stated: 

ADVISABLE POLICY OR 


NATURAL RIGHT? THE CONFUSION 
IS DISPELLED 


An equal danger arises when one 
insists that the wage-earners in a 
company should have the right of 
economic co-management especially 
when the exercise of this right is, in 
fact, subject, directly or indirectly, 
to organizations outside the company 
itself. .. 

Now, neither the nature of the 
work-contract, nor the nature of the 
business necessarily imply, in them- We consider it more advisable, 
selves, such a right.... It is beyond however, in the present condition of 
all doubt that the wage earners and human society that, so far as is pos- 
the employers are both subjects, not sible, the work-contract be somewhat 
objects, of the economy of a nation. modified by a partnership-contract, 
There can be no question of denying as is already being done in various 
this parity; it is a principle which ways and with no small advantage to 
social policy has already proved valid workers and owners. Workers and 
and which a policy organized on the other employees thus become sharers 
professional level would validate even in ownership or management or par- 
more effectively. But, at the same ticipate in some fashion in the profits 
time, there is nothing in private law received (Quadragesimo Anno, par. 
relationships, as these are governed 65). 


The misunderstanding and confusion 
regarding this question of “sharing” as 
a “right” stems from the following ad- 
vice of Pius XI (and note well the 
terminology in the advice): 
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This “advice” or “observation” of 
Pius XI was changed by some into a 
mandatory requirement of encyclical 
And Pius XII is quick to 


warn against such distortion: 


doctrine. 


Nor could We disregard the changes 
which distorted the words of high 
wisdom of Our glorious predecessor, 
Pius Xl. These distortions have 
come about by overemphasizing an 
observation of wholly secondary im- 
portance (regarding the eventual 
juridical modifications in the rela- 
tions between the employees subject 
to the labor contract, and the other 
contracting party).... (Ibid, p. 19). 


These strong and clear statements of 
the popes should dispel any confusion 
regarding the obligation, whether it be 
couched in terms of the particular good 
of the workers or in terms of the com- 
mon good of the employers to share 
either profits or management or owner- 
ship. Since there is no such right in 
justice on the part of the worker, there 
ean be no obligation on the part of the 
employer to share profits. Fr. Benjamin 
Masse, S.J., comes to the same conelu- 
sion. He states in an article entitled 
“Peace or War in Detroit’’:! 


Has it (the UAW) a right to de- 
mand profit sharing for workers? If 
there is question of a moral right, a 
right founded on the natural law, the 
answer is no.... 

... This does not mean, though, 
that in the course of bargaining 
workers may not toss a profit-sharing 
proposal on the table, and argue over 
it. It means only that they cannot 
demand a share in profits as a strict 
right. They cannot insist that the 
employer grant it, much less can they 
strike to win it. 


AN IMMORAL 
AND OPPRESSIVE STRIKE 


The moral question that is immedi- 


America, Mar. 1, 1958, p. 626-629. 


ately raised is whether a union can 
morally call and conduct a strike over 
the issue of “profit sharing.” It would 
seem to be obvious that if the workers 
in justice to share in 
profits, they may not in conscience call 
Such a strike 
would be unjust and the workers would 
be bound to restitution for the injury 
done to the 


have no right 


a strike over this issue. 


“struck” business, not to 
mention the injury done to the thou- 
sands of firms which supply goods and 
services to General Motors, Ford and 
(Gen- 
eral Motors alone has 28,000 suppliers.) 
It is 
good would be seriously injured by a 


Chrysler, and also their workers. 


obvious also that the common 
strike in the automobile industry due 
to the current recession. Social justice, 
therefore, would be violated by such 
an unjust strike. Such injury to the 
common good should be a further de- 
terrent to calling an unjust strike over 
profit sharing. Members of the UAW 
cannot and should not lightly “shrug 
off” their grave moral obligation not to 
strike over the issue of profit sharing. 
If there should be a threat of a strike 
over the issue of profit sharing, what 
should and ean Catholic members of 
the UAW do? Beeause of union-shop 
agreements of the UAW with the Big 
Three, it difficult for 
the Catholic members not to go along 
with the strike, if the majority of the 
This would be 


would be most 


members voted for it. 
an example of “oppression of his (the 
worker’s) liberty and of his conscience, 
caught as he is in the wheels of a 
gigantie social machine” pointed out by 
the Holy Father in his Christmas Mes- 
sage of 1952.2. This impasse of workers 
“whose consciences are oppressed” is 
evidence of the need for right-to-work 
laws, which would legally permit the 
“oppressed” worker to withdraw from 


* Sia Sucial Documents, p. 41. 
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the union, as a protest and protection 
against an injustice which his con- 
science cannot tolerate, without losing 
his job. 

The minimum moral requirement 
would be that no Catholic could in 
conscience vote for a strike on the issue 
of profit sharing; obviously, Catholic 
members of the union cannot delegate 
to the union negotiators the power to 
call a strike over this issue. This points 
up the need for amendment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to require a true ‘ 
ballot” supervised by an impartial 


“secret 


referee before a strike is called. 
Because most Catholic workers’ con- 
sciences are not correctly “informed” 
on this matter, those who have contact 
with union members, such as pastors of 
parishes and writers on the Social Ques- 
tion, should instruct Catholic workers 
regarding their moral obligations. 


IS PROFIT SHARING SOCIALISTIC? 
A NECESSARY DISTINCTION 


The question of whether or not profit 
sharing is socialistic hinges on whether 
sharing of profits is voluntary, ie. 
whether the employer freely offers to 
share with his employees profits, or 
whether profit sharing is foreed by a 
strike or threat of a strike. If manage- 
ment were compelled by the union to 
share profits, such compulsion would 
be a long step toward socialism since it 
would radically emasculate the nature 
of private property, private enterprise 
and private management by foreing 
the owners of the business to share not 
merely profits, but also management 
and ownership (because compulsory 
profit sharing would be tantamount to 
co-management). 

Assuming that profit sharing is volun- 
tary and acceptable to the stockholders, 
is it socialistic? Obviously not, other- 
wise Pius XI, who in Quadragesimo 
Anno condemns socialism without 
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equivocation, would not have advised it. 
Under modern conditions of industrial 
society and organizations, it could be 
a most salutary device for industrial 
peace. 


THE CASE FOR PROFIT SHARING 


Voluntary profit sharing has a long 
and honorable record in this country 
and abroad. There are thousands of 
businesses which have adopted profit 
sharing as the keystone to sound, hu- 
man industrial relations, with excellent 
results both to the business and to the 
workers. Some of these firms in 1947 
established an association called the 
“Council of Profit Sharing Industries.’ 
The Council now has close to a thou- 
sand members, with one-third of its 
members unionized. Profit-sharing 
firms vary in size and number of em- 
ployes from Sears, Roebuck & Co., with 
190,000 einployees, to firms with only 
3 or 4 workers. There is no concentra- 
tion of profit-sharing firms in any one 
industry. 

The case for profit sharing is well 
stated by the Council in answer to its 
question, “Why Profit Sharing?’ 


1. Profit sharing is good business. 
It lowers costs, lifts wages, increases 
profits. 


2. Profit sharing is good human re- 
lations. It brings harmony within 
the personnel of a company, and mu- 
tual striving, pulling together. 

3. Profit sharing is good psychol- 
ogy. It unchains the individual, so 
that he gives his best to the mutual 
work and constantly strives to make 
his best better. 

4. Profit sharing is wise world 
strategy. By releasing the full pro- 
ducing genius of American industry, 
it spotlights for world attention the 


* The office of the Council is located at 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, III. 

"Revised Profit Sharing Manual (Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries), p. 3, 1954. 
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superior ability of the American sys- 
tem to satisfy the material needs of 
mankind. 


The Couneil lists four “Direct Profit 
Sharing Plans”: 


1. Cash Plans—a certain percentage 
of the company’s income is added to 
the regular wages and distributed 
periodically according to various 
keys. 

2. Wage Dividends—the percentage 
of profit sharing is determined by 
the dividend paid the stockholders. 

3. Stock Ownership—the worker is 
made a stockholder. 

4. Trust Plans—a certain percent- 
age of the company’s income is ac- 
cumulated in a trust fund, with or 
without employee contributions. 


In addition, eight “Related Programs” 
are listed: 


5. Pension Plans—retirement an- 
nuities are provided by company, 
with or without employee contribu- 
tions. 


6. Guaranteed Annual Wage Plans 

the workers are put on a salary. 

7. Production Sharing Plans—the 
workers are guaranteed a certain 
share of the sales dollar. 

8. Cost Savings Sharing Plans—the 
extra earnings are in direct propor- 
tion to savings on production costs. 

9. Associative Plans—profit shar- 
ing and management sharing features 
are transferred to an independent 
association, 

10. Cooperative Plans—the workers 
are made co-owners and co-managers. 


11. Multiple Management Plans— 
the personal development of the in- 
dividual and his potential participa- 
tion in management is recognized in 
a democratic process of education 
through Junior, Plant, Exeeutive and 
other boards to the Board of Direc- 
tors (Management Sharing). 

12. Employee Benefits—consisting 
of Group Life Insurance, Retirement 
Annuities, Disability Benefits, Acei- 


dent Benefits, Sickness Benefits, Edu- 
cational Opportunities, Paid Vaca- 
tions and Holidays, Credit Unions 
(Ibid, p. 65). 


OPPOSITION TO PROFIT SHARING 
BY LABOR UNIONS 


The Manual gives most of the argu- 
ments in favor of and against profit 
sharing. The arguments are too lengthy 
to be incorporated in this article. The 
argument against profit sharing that is 
most pertinent to this article is the tra- 
ditional opposition of unions, especially 
the UAW, to profit sharing. The UAW 
in a pamphlet, What’s Wrong with 
Profit Sharing Plans?® stated: 


Unions Consistently Against 
Profit-Sharing 


But union men who _ have 
seen the problem from the point of 
view of the whole union have been 
against profit-sharing since way back 
when. Samuel Gompers, first Presi- 
dent of the AFL, was against them 
because he found that profit-sharing 
unions usually ended up with wage 
rates below those set for the rest of 
the unions. They got a fair wage only 
by extra sweat and extra profit for 
the boss. Since the days of Gompers, 
both AFL and CIO leaders have con- 
sistently argued for a square deal in 
the pay envelope without the night- 
mare of bonuses, accounting reports, 
trick computations and speedup that 
come with the dream of a split of 
the company’s profits. 


In bold type at the beginning of the 
article, the UAW summarizes its oppo- 
sition to profit sharing plans as follows: 


They undermine purchasing power 
when you need purchasing power 
most; they make workers pay for 
company mistakes: and they don’t 
work. 


teprint of an article in the April 1949 
issue of the UNW-CTO “Ammunition” p. 18. 
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In the light of the 30% drop in net 
profits of General Motors in the first 
quarter of this year as compared with 
the same quarter in 1957 and the 80% 
decline in net earnings of Ford and a 
net loss for Chrysler, the following 
statement of the UAW is startling in 
light of their demand for a profit shar- 


ing plan: 


Profit-sharing becomes popular with 
employers when profits have been up 
for some time—when they are ex- 
pected to come down in the near fu- 
ture. That's about the time when 
the boss discovers that workers ought 
to have a “share in the profits.’ 


In an article in The Iron Age* the 
UAW-CIO reiterates its opposition to 


] 


‘ofit sharing: 


The question of — profit-sharing 
agreements with labor unions always 
comes up for discussion at the time 
of wage negotiations. This year is 
no exception. 

The UAW-CIO has taken a posi- 
tion strongly opposing profit-sharing 
wage plans for its members. This op- 
position is expected to be particularly 
vocal in the months ahead. Justifi- 
able or not, here are some of the union 
arguments against — profit-sharing 
wage plans: 

(1) Lack of stability of income for 
the worker. When management talks 
about profit-sharing, say union 
spokesmen, it is really talking about 
“flexibility” or ability to cut wages 
without negotiations when profits go 
down. Union eeonomists also say 
that reducing wages as prices and 
profits go down merely lowers the 
buying power level that is necessary 
to maintain an adequate volume of 
business. 

(2) Profit-sharing means profits 
first. In most profit-sharing plans, 
management comes first, says the 
union. If anything is left, then, and 
only then, the workers get their take. 


“Ibid p. 1 
“April 21, 1949, p. 92 
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(3) Profit-sharing plans are not 
stable. Out of 161 plans recently 
studied by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, 60 pet have been 
discontinued. Plans are usually 
dropped either because of worker dis- 
satisfaction or because there is too 
iittle profit to be distributed. 

(4) Profit-sharing is really a step 
backward, says the union. It brings 
another uncertainty into the worker's 
life at a time when he is doing every- 
thing he can to increase his security. 

(5) Wage advantages accruing to 
the workers are often earned at the 
expense of the worker’s health, ree- 
reation and services to his family. 

(6) Too much depends on what 
management does. Mistakes in buy- 
ing materials, poor engineering of the 
products or even bad selling tactics 
may largely determine labor’s re- 
turn, say union officials. 

(7) Labor’s reward ‘is too small. 
Under a piece-work system of wages, 
it is argued, the worker would get 
a return that is directly proportional 
to his inereased production. Top 
union officials apparently are not in 
favor of splitting any rewards of 
increased productivity by the worker. 

(8) Many of the objections of the 
union apparently stem from the fact 
that profit-sharing plans sometimes 
place union negotiators at somewhat 
of a disadvantage. Accounting often 
becomes unduly complicated, they 
contend, and management has been 
known to play hocus-pocus with its 
books, even to the extent of falsifying 
its records, according to union 
charges. The union also has some 
objections to the fact that wage rates 
and industry-wide job standards are 
often upset by profit-sharing plans. 

In other words, profit-sharing often 
runs head-on into union aims of in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. Union offi- 
cials also argue in the latest issue of 
their publication, AMMUNITION, 
“Quite soon, workers find profit-shar- 
ing puts competition between the 
workers in the place of orderly col- 
lective bargaining.” This is believed 
to be one of the strongest points of 
opposition on the part of the union 
officials to profit-sharing plans. 
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MAN ON A SEESAW 


It should be pointed out that Walter 
Reuther’s UAW three years ago re- 
jected a profit-sharing plan offered by 
General Motors and Ford in the form 
of a Stock Purchase Plan, demanding 
and winning instead a modified (re- 
lated program) profit-sharing plan in 
the form of the so-call Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage or Supplementation to Un- 
employment Benefits (called SUB). 
The Stock Purchase Plan would have 
given every G.M. employee (hourly 
rated) an increase in wages of around 
eleven cents an hour as compared to the 
five cents per hour contribution to a 
SUB fund, from which most of the em- 
ployees will draw nothing. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
eight “related programs” listed by the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
the Big Three have installed four: 
Pension Plan; Guaranteed Annual 
Wage (SUB); Production Sharing 
Plan (Improvement Factor); and Em- 
ployee Benefits. 

Since there has been no basie change 
in the last nine years, why have Walter 
feuther and the UAW completely re- 
versed their opposition to profit shar- 
ing? Possibly the answer can be found 
in the facet that profit sharing is tanta- 
mount to co-management because the 


union would have a decisive voice in 
cost and pricing policies of manage- 
ment. The CIO has long demanded a 
voice in management under its In- 
dustry Council Plan, first proposed in 
1940 and again in 1948. Profit sharing 
foreed upon the employer would be 
a long step in the direction of co-man- 
agement. In light of the decrease of 
current net earnings of the Big Three, 
as indicated earlier, the share of 
profits this year would be relatively 
small with the exception of General 
Motors. Therefore, Walter Reuther’s 
proposal seemingly is merely an attempt 
to get a “foot in the door” of manage- 
ment. 


CONCLUSION 


It is important that this question of 
profit sharing be discussed. It is im- 
portant, too, that all priests be conver- 
sant not only with the current issues 
which involve the faithful, but that they 
be thoroughly familiar with the moral 
principles by which these issues are to 
be evaluated. No priest is pro-labor 
and anti-capital, nor is he pro-capital 
and anti-labor—and it is regrettable 
that such labels are so freely applied. 
Every priest must be pro-justice and 
anti-justice wherever that injustice may 
exist. 
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“Catholic Viewpoint on 


Censorship’ —a Review 


HE LirerRARY Epitror of Amer- 


ica, Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, 8.J., has 
written a work, The Catholic Viewpoint 
on Censorship (Hanover House, Garden 
City, N. Y., 1958), the very title alone 
full-seale 


of which would eall for a 


study and prominent review. 


BASIC CATHOLIC TEACHING 


The book is divided into two parts. 
Part One, entitled “The Position of the 
Catholic 
freedom and 


treats the  basie 


authority, 


Church,” 
teaching on 
law, and considers the operation of 
Catholic censorship as envisioned by 
the Code of Canon Law. Part Two, 
entitled “The Censorship Controversy 
in the United States,” treats of the 
background and operation of the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency and the Na- 
tional Office for Decent Literature 
(NODL). 

In his introduction Fr. Gardiner de- 
clares: 





Rector of the major 
seminary of his province, 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 
Rensselaer, N. Y., Fr. 
Owen Bennett will be re- 
membered for his evalua- 
tion of Mr. Walter Kerv’s 
Criticism and Censorship 
(HPR, Nov—Dec., 1957). 
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The principles on which the Legion 
and the NODL are based are cer- 
tainly Catholie principles which are 
stated in Canon Law. But on the 
actual operation of these two bodies 
there is not unanimous Catholic con- 
sensus. . The Catholie viewpoint 
about particular operations of Cath- 
olie censorship outside of that envi- 
sioned in the Code of Canon Law is 
that there are several possible and 
legitimate viewpoints. 

Catholies, and all others who are in- 
terested in getting clear of the sophisms 
that all too frequently becloud the cur- 
rent discussion of censorship and social 
controls, would be well advised to read 
in Part One the treatment—clear, suc- 
of the function 
of authority in society, the legitimate 
function of 


cinect and authoritative 





pedagogical coercion, of 
material and formal freedom, of human 
law and its limitations, of the Canon 
Law of the Church and its presumption 
in favor of freedom, of the Index of 
Forbidden Books (Catholic pre-censor- 
ship), and of Canon 1399 of the Code of 
Canon Law (Catholie censorship after 
publication) and the meaning of ob- 
scenity as interpreted by Catholic 
canonists and moralists. On these basic 
points Fr. Gardiner has rendered an 
outstanding service in his fifty-page 
concentrated treatment. There is only 
one place in Part One in which the pres- 
ent reviewer cannot follow him, and 
that is in a statement which occurs in 
the discussion of the categories of for- 


ve 
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bidden books listed in Canon 1399. We 


read: 


Catholies do not generally have to 
be warned [about], nor are they ac- 
tually interested in, books that at- 
tack their faith (pp. 54-55). 


The class of books that attack the 
faith of Catholics seems to comprise 
several of the categories of Canon 1399: 
books which propound heresy or schism 
or in any way attempt to subvert the 
very foundations of reijigion; books 
which have for their principal or one of 
their notable purposes to attack religion 
or right morals; books which attack or 
ridicule any Catholic dogmas; books 
which approve superstition, magic, 
spiritism, and other such practices; 
books which favor divorcee, suicide, and 
so on. I may have misunderstood Fr. 
Gardiner’s meaning, but as it stands, I 
cannot subscribe to the statement that 
Catholies in general do not need to be 
warned about books of this character. 
On the contrary, the need for such 
warning is today greater than ever. 


CONCERNING THE 
LEGION OF DECENCY 


Despite Fr. Gardiner’s emphasis on 
the variety of possible and legitimate 
viewpoints open to Catholies in the par- 
ticular operations of Catholie censor- 
ship and social control, in his treat- 
ment of the National Legion of De- 
ceney and the NODL in Part Two, he 
proposes very few variations from the 
program presently in progress. Indeed, 
Fr. Gardiner proposes no variations at 
all with regard to the Legion of De- 
eceney. Instead, he calls attention to 
the necessity of such organizations as 
the Legion of Deeceney and the NODL 
to supplement, by the arousing of pub- 
lie opinion, the unavoidably slow and 
minimal results of court action in this 
area of decency in films and paperback 


literature. He sketches the history of 
the Legion of Decency from its begin- 
nings in the annual meeting of the 
Catholie Bishops of the United States 
in November, 1933, down to the revision 
of the A-classifications in December, 
1957. He quotes at length from the re- 
marks of Mrs. James F. Looram, chair- 
man of the Motion Picture Department 
of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae (from which group 
the Legion’s reviewing staff is drawn) 
to show how carefully the Legion of 
Decency arrives at the specific classifi- 
cation of particular films. Finally, the 
author points out that the “censorship” 
exercised by the Legion of Decency is 
not pre-censorship, but censorship after 
release of films in an effort to control 
the viewing of films after they are re- 
leased. Borrowing a phrase from Penn- 
sylvania’s Judge Curtis L. Bok, Fr. 
Gardiner calls this type of control “the 
censorship of the open market rather 
than that of the police station.” Any 
attempt to suppress it, he declares, “is 
an attempt to shut off the channels of 
free opinion and debate that make for a 
socially, intellectually and morally 
stronger America” (p. 107). 


FR. GARDINER’S 
SUGGESTION TO NODL 


Fr. Gardiner effectively defends the 
NODL against many misinterpretations 
of its goals and activities on the part 
of the American Civil Liberties Union 
and other groups. At the same time he 
thinks that “a judgment on the pru- 
dence and public-relations aspect of its 
[the NODL’s] activities is not as clear 
cut as a similar judgment on the pur- 
poses and practises of the Legion of 
Decency” (p. 123). He adds that a 
great part of the reason of this is in the 
nature of the medium which, to some 
extent, the NODL seeks to control. 
With a view toward the possible im- 
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provement of the public-relations pro- 
gram of the NODL, Fr. Gardiner sets 
out three points of criticism of its pres- 
ent mode of operation. 

1) Fr. Gardiner would have the 
NODL more thoroughly organized in 
order to exercise a closer supervision 
over the use of its lists, so that a public 
protest might be made by the NODL 
in each case when its lists are used by 
police-enforcing This, in 
order to remove from the public mind 
any impression that the NODL oper- 
ates by police coercion and not by per- 
suasion. 

2) Fr. Gardiner suggests that books 
written by Pulitzer and other prize- 
winning authors be removed from the 
NODL disapproved lists on the ground 
that the NODL might achieve more if 
it strove for less, i.e., it might find wider 


agencies, 


support if it concentrated on “‘maga- 
zines and comics that have no other dis- 
eernible reason for existence than to 
arouse lewd, erotic, if not absolutely 
obscene interest” (p. 128). 

3) Fr. Gardiner would have the 
closest possible control by the NODL 
headquarters over local NODL “en- 
forcement” operations, so as to make 
sure that the NODL ease is presented 
to local vendors not as a pre-emptory 
command, but on the basis of neighbor- 
liness and reasonable persuasion. 


CONSIDERATION OF 
THESE SUGGESTIONS 


The first and the tnird of the three 
points of simply urge the 


NODL to strive to carry out its opera- 


criticism 


tions with greater fidelitv to its already 
stated policies. The second point of 
criticism will meet objection from many 
Catholie authorities on the ground that 
the omission of works of literary stand- 
ing from the NODL lists might appear 
as a tacit approval of such books as 
suitable for young people, and would 
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actually leave them on the drugstore 
and newsroom  bookstands, readily 
available for youth at a nominal price, 
together with the comie books and other 
paperback publications directed to a 
youthful audience. 

The position of the NODL has been 
by Msgr. 


clearly stated Thomas J. 


Fitzgerald, as follows: 


The NODL list also carries many 
mature literary works, a few of them 
award winners, which have appeared 
in paperback form. These may be 
suitable for adult reading but have 
been evaluated by NODL reviewers 
as too advanced for the youthful 
mind. Ideally and_ practically, 
NODL considers that these books 
should be made available for adults 
but kept out of the hands of youth 
through a program of self-regulation 
on the part of the publishing and 
distributing industries” (Appendix D, 
Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship, 
“NODL States Its Case,” reprinted 
from America by special permission). 


It will be noted immediately that the 
NODL agrees that these paperbacks 
suitable for adults 
available for adults. 


should be made 

As Msgr. Fitz- 
gerald states earlier in the same ar- 
ticle: “NODL does not enter the field 
of adult reading.” In practice this 
means that the NODL has no objection 
at all to the distribution and sale of the 
paperbacks in question so long as this 
is carried on through regular bookstores. 
It is only in display-racks in drugstores 
and newsrooms and newsstands, mixed 
in with comic books and other publica- 
tions designed for youth, that the prob- 
lem of the availability of these books 
to vouthful readers arises at all in any 
So then, what the NODL 
is asking adult readers to do is _ not 


real sense. 


simply “to waive their legal privilege of 
finding such books easily available,” as 
Fr. Gardiner states it (p. 128), but only 
degree of 


to submit willingly to a 
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slightly less easy availability, by agree- 
ing to seek these books (at the same 
low price in paperback form) in places 
of sale not generally patronized by 
youthful customers. Perhaps if this 
interpretation of the NODL listing of 
such paperbacks (granting that it is 
the correct interpretation) were urged 
more explicitly, the present objections 
over easy availability to adults would 
shrink to more realistic proportions. 
After all, responsible adults willingly 
submit to restrictions in the matter of 
adult drinking. Why not also in the 
matter of adult reading? 


“INTEREST-GROUPS” AND 
“PRESSURE-GROUPS” 


In a final chapter Fr. Gardiner effec- 
tively disposes of the charges made 
against the Legion of Decency and the 
NODL, that they are un-American and 
undemocratic. Here again the author 
has performed a signal service to all 
who really desire to see the issues 
clearly and accurately in this very im- 
portant controversy over social control 
of films and paperbacks. There is a 
discussion of “pressure-groups” and 
their role in American history. The 
legal aspects of primary and secordary 
boyeott are explained. ‘“Pressure- 
groups” are clearly differentiated from 
“interest-groups.” Briefly summariz- 
ing Fr. Gardiner’s treatment of this 
last: The “interest-group” seeks to 
change attitudes, while the “pressure- 
group” seeks more directly to control 
the behavior of non-conforming individ- 
uals. The Legion of Decency is an “in- 
terest-group,” and not a “pressure- 
group” in any proper sense. The 
NODL is primarily an “interest-group,” 
but has also some of the characteristics 
of a “pressure-group.” But there is 
nothing un-American or undemocratic 
about either. 

In this chapter Fr. Gardiner examines 


in some detail the activities of the 
ACLU (American Civil Liberties 
Union) with regard to the Legion of 
Decency and the NODL. He concludes 
with the serious charge that “the ACLU 
and similar groups are engaged in a 
campaign to censure the Legion and 
the NODL out of existence by disagree- 
ing with their right to disagree and put- 
ting their own criticism on a phony 
basis of ‘Americanism’”’ (p. 146). In 
spreading these unjustified charges of 
un-Americanism, the author declares, 
the ACLU and the other groups are 
not only falling far below the level of 
rational debate in the present contro- 
versy, but they are also showing them- 
selves “happy to serew the [Catholic- 
Protestant] tensions up to the scream- 
ing point” (p. 145), and thus seriously 
obstruct the co-operation of non-Cath- 
olic religious groups and civie organiza- 
tions with the Legion of Decency and 
the NODL—co-operation greatly to be 
desired if the extremely grave and 
pressing problem of public morality in 
our nation is to be dealt with most 
effectively. 


THE ALBANY CASE: 
A CLARIFICATION 


Five appendices contain documents 
pertinent to the censorship controversy 
in the United States, two opposing the 
Catholie position and three defending 
it. These appendices round out a 
gathering together of pertinent informa- 
tion, authoritative statements and views 
on the whole censorship question. For 
his careful judgment and industry in 
selecting and ordering this matter the 
author deserves a vote of grateful ap- 
preciation. 

This reviewer gladly acknowledges 
his debt to Fr. Gardiner in this connec- 
tion. There is one particular passage, 
however, where a more explicit setting 
forth of detailed information would be 
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pertinent to the question raised in Fr. 
Gardiner’s treatment—the question of 
the public-relations value of a particu- 
lar course of action. I refer to the 
mention of the action of His Excellency, 
the Bishop of Albany, with regard to a 
theatre in Albany which showed the 
C-rated film, Baby Doll. The passage 
in the book runs as follows: 


In each diocese there is a loeal di- 
rector of the Legion, appointed by 
the bishop, who ‘puts into operation 
the ideals and standards of the Na- 
tional Office.’ This feature of the 
Legion’s work needs some clarifica- 
tion in the publie mind. According to 
Canon Law, each bishop is the su- 
preme spiritual authority in his own 
diocese; hence the local bishop may 
go farther, if he feels there is a par- 
ticular need because of local cireum- 
stances, in applying sanctions against 
a particular picture or, indeed, a 
theatre. This was done recently (in 
March 1957), for instance, in the 
diocese of Albany, where the bishop 
forbade Catholies to attend for a 
period of six months a theatre that 
had shown the C-rated film, Baby 
Doll. This is, indeed, a type of puni- 
tive boycott and is rather rare in the 
history of the Legion. Some Cath- 
olic opinion might debate its public- 
relations value in these days when 
Catholie-Protestant tensions are so 
much in the wind; but no one—cer- 
tainly no informed Catholie—ean 
question the authority of a local 
bishop to act in such a way (p. 103). 


From this passage the reader might 
gather that the unusual action of the 
bishop was taken only because the 
theatre in question had shown the C- 
rated film, Baby Doll. This is not the 
ease. The action was taken also be- 
cause the corporation owning the 
theatre in question was continuing to 
follow a policy of showing films con- 
demned by the Legion of Decency. 
Moreover this policy was being carried 


out in that particular theatre. The 
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showing of the film, Baby Doll, was 
only “the latest evidence of this policy.” 
This was clearly stated in the official 
announcement of the bishop’s action, 
which appeared on the first page of 
Albany diocese weekly, The Evangelist, 
of Friday, January 4, 1957. 

There were also some quite unusual 
circumstances in the Albany case. For 
one thing, the action was taken not in 
March, 1957 (as Fr. Gardiner mis- 
takenly states), but immediately after 
Christmas of 1956, for the film was re- 
leased to be shown at Christmas time. 
The Albany theatre in question was 
scheduled to show the film on December 
22, 1956, and actually began its show- 
ing a day or so after Christmas. The 
publie advertising of the picture, it will 
be remembered (and it was widely and 
flauntingly displayed), featured a 
scantily clad female in a crib. The pic- 
ture itself was described by the Legion 
of Decency as “repellent both in theme 
and in treatment,” because “it dwells 
almost without variation or relief upon 
carnal suggestiveness in action, dia- 
logue and costuming.” The Legion de- 
clared further: “Its unmitigated em- 
phasis on lust and the various scenes of 
cruelty are degrading and corruptive. 
As such the movie is grievously offen- 
sive to Christian and traditional moral- 
itv.” When we reflect that the film was 
released for its initial showing at Christ- 
mas time, in Albany, we can understand 
why the editor of The Evangelist, the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Gerald H. Kirwin, 
stated in a forthright front-page edi- 
torial in the December 21, 1956, issue 
of the paper: 


In the Diocese of Albany the showing 
of Baby Doll takes on an additional 
effrontery. It can only be interpreted 
as a contemptuous gesture of defiance 
at our Chief Shepherd, Bishop Scully, 
who is chairman of the Bishop’s Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures and Mod- 
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erator of the National Legion of 


Decency. 


With all the above circumstances in 
mind, I should observe that in our very 
laudable and necessary efforts to ease 
Catholic-Protestant tensions we ought 
to take care not to neglect other objec- 





tives 
important, for example, the support of 
moral and spiritual authority in the 
face of publie gestures of defiance and 
contempt. I should think that such 
support would have to be among the 


objectives at least equally as 


prime considerations in judging the 
public-relations value of a particular 
course of action. In the particular case 
under discussion I do not think that 
over-all Catholie-Protestant tensions 
were increased by the Bishop’s action. 
I think that most of our Protestant 
neighbors, who knew about the case, 
understood the step taken, and admired 
the Bishop for his firmness and resolu- 
tion. In point of fact, the bishop did 
not take his action until after a com- 
mittee of representative citizens, mem- 
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bers of civie and religious organizations 
in the city of Albany, had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to persuade the district officers 
and higher representatives of the film 
distributing corporation to cancel the 
Albany showing. This committee was 
made up of seven members, three of 
them Catholics (including one priest 
who represented the Legion of Decency) 
and four non-Catholies, including a 
prominent Presbyterian minister, who 
represented a local group of churches. 

This clarification of the facts of the 
Albany case has been a rather lengthy 
reference to a short passage in Fr. 
Gardiner’s book; but the point raised in 
the passage is of such general impor- 
tance that I think the space I have 
given it here is amply justified. 

Of course, any book by Fr. Gardiner 
is eminently readable. That goes with- 
out saying. His Catholic Viewpoint on 
Censorship is a clear, balanced and in- 
formative contribution to a debate, the 
resolution of which is so very important 
for the moral and cultural betterment 
of our country. 


From the pages immediately preceding and from those which follow you 


are in a position to judge what a typical issue of THE HOoMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL REvIeEw offers its readership. 

We have made this suggestion before (and many of our readers saw 
merit in it), but we should like to keep before your minds that our young 
seminarians would be aided tremendously if they were able to have their 
own personal copies of THE HoMILETIC AND PasTorAL REvIEW. Our priest 
writers are interested in the current speculative and practical issues, and 
we sincerely feel that our seminarians would benefit by a clerical magazine 
that is alert to the times. 

The suggestion is, therefore, that you consider our special annual sub- 
scription offer for seminarians as a gift of lasting benefit. 
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Over population 


and Farm Surpluses: 
the Christian Solution 


A N OBSESSION of worries about 


population problems has invaded India 
and Japan where food is scarce, the diet 
is poor, and farmers don’t produce 
enough. On the other hand, a chronic 
vexation over farm surpluses troubles 
America where graneries overflow, tax- 
payers complain, farmers squirm in a 


price squeeze, politicians exchange 
blows. Fear-mongers all the while rant 


on about world overpopulation. 

The reasoning man knows that God 
is not responsible for overpopulation 
and surpluses. For God cannot commit 
blunders or make oversights. He did 
not create a universe with a built-in 
contradiction, condemning man_ to 
starve or practice sinful birth control. 
Nor are America’s surpluses somehow 
inevitable. 

Just as it is blasphemous to suppose 
that God made man more fertile than he 





A Divine Word mis- 
stonary to Japan, Fr. 
Zimmerman has just 
published his doctoral 
Overpopulation. 
At present our author is 
teaching Moral Theology 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Techny, Illinois. 


thesis, 
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should be, so also is it wrong to take a 
fatalistic and non-co-operative stand on 
problems that arise. “Providence likes 
to hide behind human industry,” said 
the Holy Father in an address to the 
Italian Association of Large Families on 
January 19, 1958. Man must apply his 
thoughts and energies toward solving 
the problems. He cannot ethically 
shrug off responsibility for the popula- 
tion which the use of marital rights has 
brought into being. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS NEEDED 


Parents have the first obligation to 
nourish their own children. Larger so- 


cial organizations must supplement 
such factors as individual families can- 
not achieve by themselves, giving so- 
ciety a framework favorable to gainful 
employment on farms and in industries, 
thus enabling breadwinners to procure 
a becoming living for their charges 
without abnormal difficulty. Men must 
therefore co-operate to establish stable 
governments, to expand industries, open 
agricultural lands, improve production, 
build facilities of communication, de- 
velop centers of credit and exchange 
and set up necessary educational insti- 
tutions. At times the state must curtail 
the right of private ownership when 
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this interferes seriously with the efforts 
of individuals to earn a living. It may 
even become necessary for the inter- 
national organization to curb exag- 
gerated state sovereignty for the same 
purpose. Nations must co-operate to 
establish at least the basic international 
political organization which is required 
for world peace and stability, and to 
create an atmosphere friendly to the 
expansion of migration, trade, and mu- 
tual capital assistance and exchange. 
Said Pope Pius XII: 


All peoples are meant to make up a 
great human family bent on the ad- 
vancement of common interest, 
through mutual aid and a just distri- 
bution of the goods which are a 
treasure entrusted by God to men 
(Christmas Message of 1949). 

If America’s marvelous agricultural 
garden—unequalled anywhere in the 
world—had been created by God for 
the exelusive enjoyment of _ its 
173,000,000 citizens alone, then these 
could cut down ruthlessly on all sur- 
plus production without breaking the 
moral law. Actually we have no such 
right, since our sovereignty over this 
land invests us with at least some re- 
sponsibility toward hungry peoples of 
other nations. The Holy Father ex- 
plained on June 10, 1955: 


The natural riches of a_ region, 
country, or a continent are destined 
not just for the economic profit of the 
few, but for the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions .... of those groups of 
people who must live by the exploita- 
tion of the earth’s resources. 

The nation which isolates _ itself 
wrongs the community, he said in effect 
on September 30, 1955. 


BIRTH CONTROL NO SOLUTION 


India and Japan could cut down ruth- 
lessly on population if they had control 


over the natural law. Actually do- 
minion over life belongs to God alone, 
and even He cannot make right what 
is intrinsically wrong. The Japanese 
are therefore sinning against nature 
when they commit almost 2,000,000 
abortions per year, when many prac- 
tice contraception, and tens of thou- 
sands procure sterilization. By such 
methods the birth rate was brought 
down from a normal count of 30 + 
babies per 1,000 people in the 1930’s 
to only 17.6 babies per 1,000 people in 
the year 1957. The year’s total popu- 
lation increase was only 820,000. India 
is toying with the same program, hav- 
ing allocated $10,000,000 in the Second 
Five Year Plan budget for the promo- 
tion of “family planning”—a euphemis- 
tie term for birth control. Even the 
best intentioned planners are not per- 
mitted to transgress the moral law to 
promote national welfare of a material 
nature. Japan must provide for its 
91,600,000, and India for its 391,000,000 
by legitimate means. Both nations 
must expect a rapid population increase 
for some decades to come, until life 
expectancy has achieved a fuller meas- 
ure for the total population, and death 
begins to take a fuller toll again. 

These macabre programs of tailoring 
population size down to the level of the 
economy are called a total subversion 
of nature by Pope Pius XII: 


Certainly We would not deny that 
this or that region is at present bur- 
dened by a relatively excess popula- 
tion. But the desire to solve the 
difficulty with a formula that the 
number of inhabitants should be 
regulated according to the public 
economy, is equivalently to subvert 
the order of nature and the entire 
psychological and moral world which 
is bound up with it. What an error 
it would be to blame the natural law 
for the present miseries of the world, 
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when it is clear that these derive 
from the lack of mutual solidarity 
of men and peoples (Christmas Mes- 
sage of 1952). 


A more repulsive solution to an eco- 
nomie problem than are contraception, 
abortion, and sterilization of young 
women can hardly be imagined. It re- 
minds one of a deranged mother who 
starves her child when it 
The poliey places 


grows too 
large for its clothes. 
material things above human beings. 
It makes the master of created things 
their slave. Fortunately the Japanese 
as a whole have a healthy sense of the 
natural law, and the majority of them 
reject this ruthless policy of birth con- 
trol. And the Indian Government has 
devoted only one and a half pages of 
the 643 pages of projects in the Second 
Five Year Plan book to the subject of 
family planning. Less than one fourth 
of one percent of the budget is allocated 
to the practice. 


MIGRATION 


Organized society can assist needy 
peoples to gain a decent living in at 
least one of three ways: by permitting 
them to move to better agricultural and 
industrial areas (migration); by trans- 
porting more resources to the indigent 
(trade); by assisting the indigent to 
support themselves better right where 
they are (capital assistance). 

Opportunities for emigration make 
it possible for individuals and families 
to find living space and give national 
economies needed breathing spells to 
build up capital and_ productivity. 
During the past century and a half, 
about 60,000,000 people migrated from 
Europe to the Americas. Japan would 
benefit psychologically and economi- 
rally at this point by ample facilities for 
emigration. India still has plenteous 
resources to develop at home. 
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Migration also benefits the world 
economy by bringing idle resources and 
lands into production. What is now 
abandoned to natural vegetation and 
wild animals becomes useful for the 
human family. One may be astounded 
to realize that so large a part of our 
globe is still abandoned to wild life. 
South America, for example, has 
6,860,000 square miles of land grea with 
less than 20 persons per square mile. 
In Brazil 2,000,000 square miles have 
less than 4,000,000 people, a thinner 
population than was in the United 
States during the days of the American 
Indian. Paraguay, larger than Japan, 
has searcely 1,500,000 people. Yet a 
square mile of land in South America 
seems to offer better agricultural possi- 
bilities, if developed, than a similar 
unit of Japan. The latter is three- 
fourths mountainous, whereas South 
America consists mostly of rolling land 
and plains, most of it well-watered and 
promising fair crops. Japan now has 
640 persons per square mile as against 
20 in the huge continent, which is 48 
times as large. If South America ever 
supports the same population as Japan 
now does, area for area, it will have 4.4 
billion people, considerably more than 
the whole world has today. 

The African continent, lying athwart 
the equator, is almost twice as large as 
South America. About half of it is 
desert and waste land, but the other half 
has a promising future. Average popu- 
lation density is 20 
square mile. Australia has an immense 
desert, but its productive portion awaits 
a much larger population. The con- 
tinent now has only 9,700,000 persons. 
Sumatra, Borneo, and New Guinea are 


persons to the 


each larger than Japan and may some 
day support large populations. In the 
United States there is so much first-class 
land that poorer lands are lying fallow; 
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the advances of technology and irriga- 
tion are aggravating the problem of too 
much good land for our own people. 

The Holy Father has therefore called 
upon the nations which possess wide- 
open spaces to relax their stringent im- 
migration laws. Needy and decent 
people have a natural right to migrate 
for living space, he said, and nations 
are not permitted to hinder their en- 
trance unless they can prove cause that 
this would really harm the common 
good considerably (Letter to Arch- 
bishop MeNicholas, 1948). “Too many 
vain pretexts are being used to void 
this natural right of man to immigrate 
and emigrate,” said the Pope in the 
1952 Christmas Message. Society has 
a serious obligation to plan and promote 
migration on a larger seale in order to 
relieve the problems of local over- 
population. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


International trade is another very 
important faetor in solving world eco- 
nomie problems. Food and resources 
can often be transported more easily 
than people. Trade appears to be the 
most favorable opportunity for solving 
overpopulations quickly as well as of 
relieving America of agricultural 
surpluses. 

International trade must supplement 
the shortcomings of national economies 
since each area of the world is not sup- 
plied with everything people need for 
modern living. Speaking to the Con- 
gress on International Trade on March 
7, 1948, the Pope pointed out that an 
exchange of goods ought to stabilize 
national economies, maintain economic 
equilibrium among nations, and tend to 
balanee out the glaring differences in 
living standards between states. The 
ebb and flow of trade will bring benefits 
to all concerned, he said. What can be 


more obvious than the benefits which 
an increase of trade would bring to 
over-producing American farms and 
underfed peoples of the rice-eating half 
of the world? More exchange would 
raising the living standard on both sides 
of the Pacific—just as the six nations 
of Euratom hope to benefit so much 
from pooled economic efforts that they 
expect to raise the level of living to the 
present level of the United States by 
1975—a Christian plan which might 
have been put into execution long ago. 

The average Japanese consumes but 





seven pounds of meat a year as con- 
trasted with 200 in America. The 
Japanese consumes eleven quarts of 
milk; an American 260 quarts a year. 
An Indian eats only three pounds of 
meat a year. In daily calories, an 
American has over 3,000 a Japanese 
2,220, an Indian under 2,000. In 1953, 
23 per cent of the Japanese were suffer- 
ing from one or more of eleven symp- 
toms of malnutrition. About 70 per 
cent of the young women contract 
tuberculosis during the late teens or 
early twenties. 

Gifts of agricultural goods to these 
nations are part of a solution, but that 
is not enough. The Pope pointed out 
that alms are usually insufficient in 
quantity, and they reduce nations to a 
beggar status. The normal situation is 
an ebb and flow of trade goods, not a 
unidirectional trickle of alms. 

The United States has a considerable 
trade program with certain rice-eating 
nations. For example, Japan bought 
an average of $434,000,000 worth of 
our farm products every year during 
1951-55, and is increasing the amount 
as much as her earned dollars can buy. 
Cotton, wheat, rice, and soybeans 
topped the list in that order. A new 
school lunch-program provides children 
with a glass of re-combined powdered 
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milk and a wheat roll. Part of this 
is a gift from America, part is sold for 
Japanese yen at our credit. The chil- 
dren have taken such a liking to it that 
regular sales can be expected within a 
Re-combined milk sales pro- 
motion projects are in existence in five 


few years. 


other countries, financed by our gov- 
ernment which entrusted the process 
to Foremost Dairies. The success of 


this venture suggests other projects for 


sale of meat products, egg powder, 
butter, breakfast foods, dried fruit, 


preserves, and others. 

There are thirty-five countries in 
which the United States has subsidized 
agricultural export programs. During 
the next three years $360 million worth 
of farm products are going out to India 
to be sold for rupees at the world com- 
petitive price which is 30 per cent lower 
than that of America. In the dollar 
exports our govenment also pays the 
difference to meet world competition. 
The subsidies become an expensive 
item when agricultural exports reach 
a value of 4.7 billion dollars as in 1957. 
To the writer it appears that these 
government-supported sales (provided 
they are orderly and beneficial) are 
fully consonant with our Christian du- 
ties and should be encouraged. Even 
at the present rate, we are not export- 
ing as much in quantity as thirty years 
ago. Only 10 to 15 per cent of our 
produce goes abroad. 


PROPOSED PLANS 


The more ideal situation would be 
much larger exports and at no cost to 
our taxpayer. The writer here pro- 
poses several schemes which he feels 
would accelerate our approach to such 
First, that specific agreements 
be permitted which would allow nations 
which import our farm products to ex- 
port certain of their products to this 


a goal. 
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country free of all duties, provided they 
buy American surplus products with 
the money earned, and at American 
prices. Quotas, standards, and percent- 
ages would be specified. Secondly, 
similar multilateral agreements might 
for example, America 
might agree to import Brazilian and 
Colombian products free of duty pro- 
vided they offer similar services to im- 
ports of Japan, obliging Japan in turn 
to buy our farm surpluses at American 


be promoted; 


prices. 
Trade performed under terms of 
these agreements would expand the 


American farmer’s market without any 
cost to the taxpayer. In fact, every 
dollar spent by an American for such 
foreign goods would save him at least 
thirty cents in taxes. The rice-eaters 
of the world could enjoy as much of 
our quality foods as they could buy 
with money earned through their ex- 
ports under terms of the agreements. 
Long-term agreements would allow 
large-scale planning on both sides and 
assure dependent nations, 
Japan, of a plentiful food supply dur- 
ing world depressions. 

Our American industries would re- 
ceive protection from quotas when ab- 
solutely necessary; for the healthy in- 
dustries the high price of our farm pro- 
duce would be enough of a shield; the 
weaker industries could get whatever 
quota protection seems most coducive 
to the common good. The plan would 
have to be open to all members of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade in order to comply with the 
“most favored nation” clause. 


such as 


Such trade would of 
their very nature tend to expand the 


agreements 


most efficient industries of the con- 
tracting nations and discourage the 
non-competitive ones. As a_ conse- 


quence the living standards of both par- 
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ties would rise. The present system of 
artificial protection destroys the nor- 
mal operation of the play of competi- 
tion, hampers trade severely, and lowers 
the living standards of all concerned. 
In fact, America’s most efficient in- 
dustry—agriculture—is discriminated 
against by our trade barriers to such an 
extent that laborers are trekking from 
farms to the less efficient industries of 
the cities by the millions. Between 
1941 and 1957 the farm population 
dropped from 30,000,000 to 21,396,000; 
it is expected to drop to 15,000,000 
within the next two decades. Yet, 
there is no farmer in the world who can 
even approach the efficiency of the 
American. A good one feeds and 
clothes 60 to 100 persons with an ex- 
cellent diet and plenty of apparel. 
About 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 efficient 
farm laborers produce the bulk of the 
farm commodities, although there were 
4,815,000 farm laborers principally oc- 
cupied in agriculture in April of 1957. 
A Japanese farmer feeds four persons 
besides himself; an Indian, three ver- 
sons. It is a loss to the world that 
Americans leave their farms, whereas 
in Japan there are 15,000,000 farm 
laborers because not enough industrial 
jobs are open. 

Whatever be the merits of the writer’s 
schemes as proposed above, this fact is 
certain: trade isolationism is preventing 
America from doing its Christian duty 
of contributing more abundantly to the 
world food supply. The duty to expand 
trade somehow is clear. Nature and 
the God of nature impose this obliga- 
tion upon us as a normal and, perhaps, 
chief method of solving overpopulation 
and agricultural surpluses. 


CAPITAL ASSISTANCE 


The country which is overpopulated 
and, at the same time, underdeveloped 


is apt to find itself floundering in a 
quagmire of subsistence agriculture and 
low-labor productivity just when the 
so-called population explosion occurs. 
The situation may be aggravated by : 
newly awakened desire for rapid prog- 
ress on the part of the people which can 
deteriorate into destructive radicalism. 
Unless the economy receives critical 
help from exterior sources, it may floun- 
der on until there is a revolution; 
whereas, if there is sufficient foreign 
aid in the form of technology and credit, 
it will be possible to advance indus- 
trialization at a faster pace than that 
of the population increase. Since capi- 
tal has a natural tendency to snowball 
when wisely invested, the nation can 
eventually achieve economic viability 
and industrial maturity on its own 
power. Hence the importance of the 
initial assistance offered by capital-rich 
nations to poor ones. 


Peoples favored by nature or the 
progress of civilization are in danger 
of being rudely awakened one day 
if they do not take the trouble hence- 
forth to secure for the less fortunate 
the means to live in accordance with 
human dignity and to develop on 
their own account (Address to Food 
and Agricultural Organization, No- 
vember 12, 1955, by Pius XII). 

Aid can take the form of gifts, of long 
term credit, of public and _ private 
investments, of technical-assistance 
agents, of exported techniques and 
managerial skills, of critical materials, 
of student exchange programs and 
others. The receiving nations can then 
overcome their own overpopulation 
problems by exploiting local resources 
more efficiently, diversifying industry, 
achieving skills and techniques, extend- 
ing lines of communication, building 
harbors, setting up storage facilities, 
developing irrigation and energy re- 
sources, offering education and health 
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facilities to all. Then the nation is 
prepared to trade sufficiently to main- 
tain its own economy at a high standard 
and to contribute an equitable share to 
the welfare of the international com- 
munity. 

It is not suprising therefore that the 
living level of the human race is rising 
perceptibly even at this time of rapid 
population expansion. Statistics com- 
piled by United Nations experts indi- 
cate that the total world commodity 
output of mining, manufacturing, and 
agriculture rose from an index of 78 to 
130 from the pre-war period of the 
1930's to 1954, with 1948 as base year. 
The population index rose less rapidly, 
from 86 to 109, during this period. Per 
capita output, a rough index of living 
levels, therefore expanded 30.7 per cent, 
about 1'/s per cent each year. Food 
production lagged in favor of industrial 
production during war years, but since 
1945 the increase of food production 
has been approximately twice as rapid 
as the increase of population. If the 
enormous waste of energy invested in 
war and in arms production were di- 
verted to beneficial enterprises for the 
welfare of the race, a steeper rise in 
living levels would be achieved. It all 
invites a favorable prognosis for the 
foreseeable future, provided that man 
abuse productive potential 
It also indi- 
cates the soundness of settling local 
broader 


does not 
with too great abandon. 
overpopulation problems in 
economic cooperation. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOLUTION 


The Christian program utterly re- 
jects birth control. The Holy Father 
also rejects rhythm as an instrument 
of reducing national population growth, 
if the individual family has no real 
justification for its use existing within 


the family cirele itself. He has not done 
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so explicity, but has done so implicitly 
on many occasions. The Christian 
policy calls for expansion on all fronts: 
agriculture; industry; trade; civic or- 
ganization; private enterprise; educa- 
tion; health; migration; capital for- 
mation and exchange; technology; 
thrift; hard work; large families. Un- 
der the impact of such a program the 
spectre of world overpopulation ever 
horizon like a 


recedes toward the 


deceptive mirage. 


Without doubt, the so-called prob- 
lem of the earth’s overpopulation—in 
part really existent and in part un- 
reasonably feared by modern society 
as an imminent catastrophe—has 
emerged and still remains unsolved, 
not because of the disharmony or 
inertia of Providence, but because of 
the disorder of man, in particular his 
selfishness and greed. 

With technical progress, easy com- 
munication, and new sources of 
energy the fruits of which have only 
begun to be harvested, the earth can 
promise prosperity to all those it 
will shelter for a long time to come... 

Overpopulation, therefore, does not 
constitute a valid reason to spread 
about the illicit practices of birth 
control, ... 

It would be more reasonable and 
useful if, on the contrary, society 
were to apply itself resolutely and 
universally to the task of correcting 
its own conduct, and to removing the 
cause of hunger in “depressed” or 
overpopulated zones through a more 
active use of modern discoveries for 
peaceful purposes; a broader policy 
of collaboration and exchange, and 
a more farsighted and less national- 
istie economy. 

God will not require an accounting 
of men for the general destiny of 
humanity that falls within His care, 
but for the single acts willed by them 
in compliance with, or in violation 
of, the dictates of conscience (Ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII to the Italian 
Association of Large Families, Jan. 


19, 1958). 
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Spiritual Emancipation 
of the African— 
Native and Exile 


C.. the mass conversion of 


American Negroes ever be effected by 
Catholic priests not of their own race? 

It is the opinion of the Rev. Andrew 
J. DuFault, a White Father with mis- 
sion experience in Africa, that the U.S. 
Negroes’ greatest hope lies in native 
African priests who will come to these 
shores to labor among their racial breth- 
ren. The day may be long in coming, 
Father DuFault believes, but come it 
will. The priest, a native of Brockton, 
Mass., is on sabbatical leave in the 
United States at present to recruit voca- 
tions among parochial school students. 

Native African priests, the missioner 
explains, now number almost 1,800. 
They have been told about their 
brothers in America, uprooted three 
centuries ago, and wonder why so few 
U_S. Negroes are Catholics. Zeal moves 
the soul of the African priest to come to 
the United States and work among his 
own. While in this country there are 
only about 550,000 Catholics in a popu- 
lation of nearly 16,000,000 Negroes, 
in Africa conversions occur at the rate 
of more than 1,000,000 yearly, despite 
the faet that it takes four years to 
instruct a convert. 

Africa is a land of contrasts as a 
mission field. Mass conversions will 
wait a hundred years among the 


By ROBERT E. KEKEISEN 


Mohammedans, whose hearts are “as 
dry as the sands of the desert” in the 
matter of religion. Moslemism offers 
such persons exactly what they want— 
very little spirituality, doctrine reaching 
no further that a simple belief in God, 
and carte blanche for loose morals. 








Fr. Kekeisen is an Associate Editor 
of the Register System of Newspapers, 
author of the weekly column “Ask and 
Learn” and of a recent popular book of 
the same name. 





The pagan Blacks, on the other hand, 
are a fertile field for Catholic catechet- 
ics. The missioners’ success among 
these people has won for the Dark Con- 
tinent the title “the future of the 
Catholie Chureh.” The Church moves 
ahead in Africa because Catholicity 
there is young and because neophytes 
are trained intensively in Catholic Ac- 
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tion. Each convert is presented a 
sacred challenge: Win another soul for 
Christ who has showered His graces 
upon you. 

The faith of the newly baptized sets a 
bright example for the pagan, Fr. Du- 
Fault explained. It induces hundreds 
to examine Catholic truth and eventu- 
ally to join the Church. Catholic Afri- 
cans take their religion seriously, after 
their four years of instruction and, as 
a general rule, lead a life of impeccable 
morals. 


FAITH CIVILIZES 


Native Africans, who are pagans, are 
usually very receptive to truths of re- 
ligion principally because they consider 
affiliation with some faith the first con- 
dition for civilization. The Black man 
desires to advance, to better his condi- 
tion, and he feels that to embrace 
religion is the first step in the right 
direction. For this reason the mis- 
sioners need make no approach to po- 
tential converts. The approach is made 
by the people themselves. Pagans are 
acquainted with Catholics in their own 
village. When a missionary priest ar- 
rives, the interested pagans call on him 
and request instructions. 

Catechumens are assembled in large 
groups and placed under the direction 
of a trained catechist. The missioner 
visits the groups every three months. 
Every year an examination in the 
truths of Faith is administered to the 
converts. At the end of four years of 
this stringent type of indoctrination, the 
catechumens go in a group to the central 
mission house—perhaps many miles 
from their native village—and make an 
intensive four-week spiritual retreat. 

At the close of the retreat, adults are 
baptized, renew their marriage vows, 
and receive the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. Part of the retreat period consists 
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in the systematic drilling of the neo- 
phytes in Catholic Action methods. 
Thereafter a close watch is kept on 
converts, lest they fall back into their 
former pagan way of life. Again, 
because the natives are so eager for a 
definite ideology, the Communists, too, 
have had some success at recruiting 
members, Father DuFault declared. 
For this reason Catholie missioners on 
the Dark Continent must make haste 
in their proselytizing. 

The Red approach to the natives runs 
like this: Africa is your country. 
Communism is a way of life that will 
spread the benefits of Africa among 
you. Join now before it is too late, 
before capitalism has taken over. 

The White Fathers are convinced, 
however, that Africa will never go over 
to Communism as a nation. The rea- 
son is that Communism denies a belief 
in God, while the simple African men- 
tality has that belief as its natural 
heritage, even though the  native’s 
primitive idea of God may often be out 
of line with objective reality. 


A CONTRAST 


The missioner made an interesting 
comparison between African and 
American Negroes. The African is a 
proud man. He feels at home in his 
own land. He looks upon the White 
missionary as a guest whom he permits, 
with great indulgence, to work among 
the people. 

The American Negro, on the other 
hand, because of the state of submission 
into which he has been forced since the 
opening days of slavery in the United 
States, is downtrodden. He does not 
always feel at home here. Fr. DuFault 
believes that the intense segregation 
attitude of our Southland has driven 
‘hurch. 
He knows of one entire congregation in 


many Negroes away from the ¢ 
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the South which left the Church because 
White people would not share in the 
same pew. Though American religious 
communities, like the Josephites and 
the Divine Word Fathers, have done 
much to draw the American Negro to 
Catholicity, it is still difficult for a 
White priest to re-instill the pride that 
the Negro once possessed—in the face 
of White animosity. 

The pride of ownership can still be 
discerned in both African and Ameri- 
can Negroes. Negroes in this country 
Their brethren 
across the sea have the same attitude 
toward clothing. The White Father 
recalled seeing an African convert carry 


love to own Cadillaes. 


an overcoat and a new pair of boots to 
Sunday Mass through the hot sun, sit 
down on the church steps and put on 
his boots, don the overcoat, then strut 
into the church “showing off” his fine 
clothing to the girls. 

Fr. DuFault pointed to the numerous 
African vocations to the priesthood and 
religious life as proof of the solidity of 
the converts’ faith. Only twenty-five 
vears ago it was unknown for an Afri- 
can girl to forswear marriage to become 
a nun. In fact, the missioners had to 
buy the first postulants from their par- 
ents with an offering of cows— the usual 
marriage dowry. 

Now there are in Afriea more than 
3,900 native African nuns in various 
1,800 African 
priests, and 21 native African bishops, 


communities, native 
many of whose parents were pagans 
when they first met the missionaries. 
The parents of one of the priests known 
to Fr. DuFault were cannibals before 
they heard of Catholicitv; now they are 
active Catholics. 


THE RELIGIOUS PICTURE 


The general picture in Africa today 


upproximates this: 
200,000,000; Mohammedans, 80,000,- 
000; pagans, 80,000,000; Protestants 
(several sects), 20,000,000; Catholies, 
20,000,000. The White Fathers have 
more than 1,000,000 students in their 
schools in Central, North, West, and 
Kast Africa. It is chiefly in the West 
that Mohammedanism 


total population, 


presents the 
great obstacle to conversion. 

The approach to the Moslems is an 
indirect one, the missioner explained, 
through charity in the schools, orphan- 
ages and hospitals. The White Fathers 
are schooled in Arab customs and 
language as soon as they arrive in 
Africa. To gain the confidence of the 
Moslems, they even wear Moslem dress: 
the gandurah, or 
burnous, or 


flowing tunic; the 
Arabian cloak; and the 
chechia, or Arab fez. Generally speak- 
ing, the Moslem will not even lend an 
ear to the missioners, for it is part of 
his ereed to avoid other religious con- 


tacts. But progress is being made, 
even though slowly. 
In the past six years, the White 


Father noted, the greatest progress 
toward the conversion of the Moslem 
has come through Mohemmedan 
women. Moslem girls associate with 
French and Westernized Arab girls and 
bovs. The Westernized younger set 
have dates, parties, and other types of 
Under the strict 
Moslem code, girls are forbidden this 


social gatherings. 
free association with the opposite sex, 
and Mohammedan parents, even if they 
ean be persuaded to permit their young 
daughters to attend social functions, in- 
sist that they wear a veil. The young 
Moslem girls, however, see the good 
times enjoyed by those imbued with 
Western culture, want to be like the 
foreigners. “If I must wear an unbe- 
coming and hampering veil, and refrain 
from social life, in order to be a Mos- 
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lem,” the girls tell themselves, “I do 
not want to be a Moslem.” 

Catholicity, of course, allows proper 
social life. The Moslems know this, 
and today there are groups of teen-agers 
who feel drawn toward the common 
sense Chureh. If these young Mo- 
hammedans themselves do not become 
Catholies, at least their outlook toward 
Christianity will be more wholesome, 
and perhaps their children will even- 
tually join the Church. 

The Reds’ chief technique in the 
battle for African youths consists in 
the European education of likely candi- 
dates among the youths themselves. 
Scores of young Africans go to Moscow 
and Prague every year for higher 
studies. The hundreds of students who 
have returned to Africa since World 
War II are trained Communist agents 
—avowed enemies of the missions. 
Red money and equipment set these 
agents up in careers of newspaper pub- 
lishing, teaching, medicine, and law, 
and even as fake missioners (Kittler, 
The White Fathers (1957, p. 293). 

The White Fathers wage a constant, 
systematic battle against such Com- 
munist infiltration. Priests ascertain 
which prominent men are in the pay of 
the Russians and alert their Catholic 
Action groups them. The 
missioners’ tact must be most diplo- 
matic, for in Africa, as in the United 
States, names must not be 
linked with polities. 


against 


priests’ 


SPIRIT OF LAVIGERIE 

In the face of these harrying internal 
difficulties, one might ask: How can 
the African priests become missionaries 
to their brethren in the U. 8.? Does 
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not the Dark Continent alone, with its 
Moslem proselytizers and its. Commu- 
nist propagandists, provide challenge 
more than sufficient for even a zealous 
corps of God’s men? 

The answer to such questions is at 
least hinted at by Bishop Laurian 
Rugambwa of the Rutabo Diocese, 
Tanganyika, British East Africa. In 
a foreword to the book cited above 
(The White Fathers), the prelate re- 
ealls a visit he made to the United 
States in 1956, when he coneluded that 
“in another century African countries 
will be among the world leaders and 
the time may well be when Christians 
of other nations turn to Africa for the 
aid which we are now obliged to seek 
from them.” The bishop voices the 
hope that “we shall be able to recipro- 
cate the cherished gift of Christianity.” 

The great Cardinal Lavigerie, who 
founded the White Fathers, deplored 
“the eries of anguish arising from afar 
Africa has for centuries lain 
slavery.” 


where 
stricken in the agonies of 
And the Cardinal’s lament was _ not 
merely rhetorical. Much of his near- 
miraculous energy was expended in a 
violent war against the slave trade. 
This “Lineoln of Africa” carried the 
fight even to Europe, where he con- 
ducted laborious fund-raising 
paigns to raise money for the purchase 


eam- 


and freeing of African slaves. 
The American Negro was 
Though he has been freed of 


once a 
slave. 
the chains of servile bondage, he is still 
frequently the target of prejudice which 
forges a chain no less binding. The 
accomplish 


spirit of Lavigerie 


eventually the American Black man’s 


may 


spiritual emancipation. 
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I. Statement of the Problem 


1. How are we to reconcile the 
existence of evil in the world with the 
existence of God ? If God exists, He is 
necessarily infinitely just. How then 
can He make His creatures suffer? 

If we could see in pain, as certain 
religious creeds do, the expiation of sins 
committed, we might easily understand 
this; but many creatures suffer without 
having anything to expiate. This is 
the case, for instance, with animals and 
with children. Not in full possession of 
their free will they are quite innocent 
of any moral fault. It is also the case 
with some holy people who keep them- 
selves free from sin. 

2. The Theosophists, the Anthroposo- 
phists, the Occultists, and the Spiritual- 
ists of the School of Allen Kardec, in- 
spired by Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Platonic beliefs, try to persuade us that 
we are not in this world for the first 
time; that we have already spent sev- 
eral lives here although we have no 
recollection of them, and that, conse- 
quently, the child who appears to us 
innocent of any sin may very well be 
burdened with numerous faults com- 
mitted in a former existence. This 
theory is pure fancy,’ a matter of a 
simple superstition. We live only 
once in this world. But this assertion 
makes the justification of undeserved 
suffering somewhat embarrassing. 


*The Enigma of the Hereafter. The Rein- 
carnation of Souls (New York: Philosophical 
Library), 1952. 


By PAUL SIWEK, S.J. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


If God existS, He is necessarily in- 
finite goodness. It is thus that human- 
ity knows and adores Him. How could 
He remain indifferent to the sufferings 
of His own creatures? Could He have 
created them for that purpose? Since 








Author of some twenty-five books in 
philosophy, spread over six languages, 
Fr. Siwek has taught at Cracow, Gregor- 
ian, Rio de Janeiro and Fordham Uni- 
versities. The present article states 
clearly the question Fr. Siwek proposes 
to answer in our next issue. 





He is infinitely good, should He not feel 
an infinite aversion to evil? How is 
it then that He does not abolish it? Has 
He not the necessary power? Power is 
always proportioned to being; it is an 
extension or expansion of the being. 
Therefore the Infinite Being certainly 
possesses infinite power. 

It is here that the old reasoning of 
Epicurus recovers all its strength. 
Kither God, he argued, wishing to sup- 
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press all evils, lacks the 
power; in which case He is weak; and 


necessary 


this eannot be said of God; or He is 
strong enough to abolish all evil, but 
does not wish to do so; in which case 
He is wicked, and this cannot be said 
of Him either. Or again, He has neither 
the will nor the power; and in that case 


He is both wicked and weak; He would 
not be God. Or, finally, He will destroy 
evil, and He can do so. And it is at 
this last hypothesis that we must stop. 
In this case, whence does the evil come, 
and why does not God suppress it? 

That is the problem. And here are 
the principal solutions” offered. 


Atheism ; 


1. Some men have denied the exist- 
ence of God because they thought it in- 
consistent with the evil 
in the world. We can mention here, for 
example, Diagoras of Delos, the famous 
dithyrambie poet of antiquity. He be- 
came an atheist in consequence of a 
cruel injustice which remained unpun- 
ished by the gods. This happened dur- 
ing the Pelopenesian War. The in- 
habitants of Melos, being no longer 
able to sustain a prolonged siege by the 
Athenians (under the command of 
Philocrates of Demos), were finally 
obliged to surrender to the aggressors. 
These slaughtered all the men whom 
they could, led into captivity all the 
women and children, and sent five hun- 
dred colonists to Melos.* 

The ease of Diagoras is not rare in 
During the last war, for ex- 


existence of 


history.* 
ample, many people abandoned their 


*We have discussed some other solutions 
of this problem in the Revue de l'Université 
d'Ottawa and Laval Théologique et Philo- 
sophique. 

®See Thucydides, Hist., lib. V, c. 116; H. 
Diels, Fragm. 55 A 10; Aristophanes, The 
Birds, v. 1073. Suidas tells us that Diagoras 
of Melos was the disciple of Democritus (cf. 
H. Diels, Vorsokrat. 55A 10 a). If it is true, 
the atheism of Diagoras can be also explained 
by the influence of atomistic philosophy. In- 
deed, according to this system ideas come to 
us by the intermediary of the e’iéwrta. Now 
these cannot, of course, give us a repre- 
sentation of God. What people call “gods” 
are only demons who are not immortal. They 
only enjoy a longer life than man. That is 
all. 

‘Carneades of Cyrene. the founder of the 
“New (Third) Academy” vigorously attacked 
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faith in God, seeing the cruelties of the 
Nazis which far surpassed those of the 
Athenians. 

But this moral crisis takes place not 
only during war. Any suffering can oc- 
casion it, when its meaning and finality 
A life of suffering seems 
They, 
therefore, consider the existence of a 


are ignored. 
then to men simply absurd. 


God who would create such an absurd- 
ity impossible. 

2. In this case, atheism comes far 
less from intelligence than from the 
heart, and its advocates think it use- 
less even to listen to the 
offered to them in favor of the exist- 
ence of God. Those who do listen bring 
into the discussion a passionate bitter- 
Their 


arguments 


ness which renders it fruitless. 
hearts must first be healed before they 


are open to conviction. To do this we 


must first explain to them the high 
finality of evil® and the true part of 


the Stoics’ teleological argument for the exist- 
ence of God. And this precisely because of 
the evil which abounds in the world (see 
Cicero, De natura deoorum, lib. III, ec. 17, 
n. 44 sq.). Lucanus, impressed by the mis- 
fortunes which had stricken Rome after the 
fall of the Republic, goes so far in his despair 
as to question the existence of a righteous 
God (see Pharsalia, lib. III, v. 445-449), 
Tacitus, for the same reasons, holds that the 
gods are absolutely indifferent to good and 
evil (Histor. lib. I, ec. 3). Cercidas of Mega- 
lopolis, in his writings in honor of Diogenes of 
Sinope, revolts against the Gods (without, 
however denying their existence) because of 
the unjust distribution of terrestrial goods 
(see Fragm. Oxyrh. I, Meliamb. I; Polybius, 
H, 48 sq.). 

°Cf. The Problem of Evil (Ronald Press 
New York, 1951), Part I, Ch. 1, pp. 21-35. 
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God in its genesis. 

3. Let us note that the arguments 
for the existence of God do not depend 
upon the previous solution of the prob- 
lem of evil.° Indeed, they proceed from 
the first principles, notably from the 
principle of causality, which are ante- 
cedent to any consideration of good and 
evil. It is for this reason that they 
have an intrinsic and absolute value. 


The problem of evil presents itself 


2. The Negation 


1. Let us examine the second solu- 
While admitting the 
existence of God, his providence is 
denied. God would then not take any 


tion proposed. 


care of His creatures. 

The supporters of this theory are 
numerous, and their arguments are 
many. Epicurus starts from the prin- 
ciple that Divinity must be absolutely 
happy. Now this would not be pos- 
sible if He cared for this world which 
is subject to change and corruption. He 
must reside in the intermondial spaces, 
without thinking of what happens on 
earth. It is a superstition, he adds, to 
see in the misfortunes which befall us 
a sign of God’s anger, a punishment for 
our moral faults. In the same way, the 
good which we sometimes find on our 
life’s path has nothing to do with a 
reward for our good actions. Misfor- 
tune and happiness are the consequence 
of the inexorable laws of nature.* 

2. Some philosophers have replaced 
Providence by Fatality. According to 

°*These arguments are based on the con- 
sideration of Being as such. 

‘Cf. Diog. Laert., De clarorum philosopho- 
rum vitis: Epistola ad Pitoclem, n. 85-87; 
Lucretius, De rerum natura, V, 195-234: II, 
167-181; Ennius, Telamo, 355: “Ego deum 
genus esse semper dizi et dicam caeli- 
tum—sed eos non curare quid agat humanum 


Jenuss -nam st curent bene bonis sit, male 
malis, quod nunc abest.” 


here simply as a “difficulty” against 
theism. But no difficulty can destroy a 
thesis established metaphysically. In 
order to demolish theism it is necessary 
to demonstrate that it is not really 
founded on first principles, or to show 
that these principles possess but a 
doubtful value. It is for this reason 
that the existence of God can remain 
certain even in the hypothesis of our not 
being able to solve positively the prob- 
lem of evil. 


of Providence 


the Chaldeans who first developed this 
theory, Fatality acts on us by the in- 
termediary of the regular movements 
of the celestial bodies (sun, moon, 
planets). This theory, known under 
the name of fatalist astrology, was in- 
troduced into Egypt during the Persian 
epoch. 

In the philosophy of Parmenides, 
Fatality appears under the mytho- 
logical form of the Goddess’ Avdyxn 
which, dwelling at an equal distance 
from Earth and Heaven, “directs the 
course of all things” by intermedi- 
ary of “the celestial crowns.”* She is 
the cause of all generation, of all birth;* 
she has also created Eros, the first 
among the Gods.!°  Leucippus and 
Democritus!! abandoned this mytho- 
logical representation. The, Avdyxn is 
for them the synonym of the Ex papyeyn 
a mechanical necessity implied in the 
1atural forces which draw along the 
atoms into a vortex. For Heraclitus the 
Ec vapyévn, iS both an imminent me- 


* Fragm. 
® Fragm. 
” Fragm. 13. 

“Let us not forget that Democritus, as Diog. 
Laert. says, “was a pupil of some of the Magi 
and Chaldaeans, whom Xerxes had left with 
his father as teachers, when he had been hos- 
pitably received by him.” This information 
comes from Herodotus (op. cit. IX, 34). 
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chanical force in the world and the di- 
vine \éyos Which is more or less per- 
sonal. This theory exercised a great 
influence on Greek thought in the later 
centuries.'* The popularity of certain 
divinities in antiquity was due in great 
part to their promise to deliver men 
from the tyranny of Fatality. 

Let us note that certain Greek phi- 
losophers expressly admitted Fatality 
and Providence at the same time. Thus, 
e.g., Cleanthes, Chrysippus and many 


Stoics. But already Zenon saw in the 
Ecvapyuévn & particular aspect of the 


géots ANd gpdvaa-'* This association 
of Fatality and of Providence is by no 
means so absurd as some philosophers 
seem to think. Indeed, as we shall see 
later, Divine Providence exercises it- 
self by “the natural laws.” Now the 
natural laws are characterized by “nat- 
ural necessity” which can be broken 
only by a miracle, properly so called. 
But a miracle always has a_ super- 
natural purpose and for this reason is a 
part of the “supernatural Providence” 
which constitutes the object of theology. 
Now we are speaking here of natural 
Providence which is the only object of 
philosophy. 

3. Let us pass on to another theory 
which denies Divine Providence: 
Pantheism. 

Certainly, the pantheists also speak 
at times of “Providence.” Some of 


“Interesting details on this theory are to 
be found in the work of Dom David Amand 
(F'atalisme et liberté dans l’antiquité grecque, 
Louvain, Bibliothéque de l'Université, 1945) 
and in that of William Chase Green (Moira: 
Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek Thought, 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1944). 

* We must mention here especially Jsis, the 
great Serapis, and Mithra. For the details 
see Dom David Amand, op. cit. pp. 23-24. 

“* Anaxagoras was the first who denied the 
Ec‘yapyvén. He was followed by some Sophists 
(Gorgias: Praise of Helen), Aristotle (Eth. 
Nic. II], 7), the Cynies, and so on. 
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them speak of it very often. For ex- 
But we must not be 
is, according to 


ample, Spinoza. 
misled. Providence 
Spinoza, identical (not only really but 
also logically) with the Will of God.’ 
Now the Will of God is but another 
name to designate His intelligence,'® 
and this Intelligence never acts with a 
view to an end'’, never contemplates 
“the means.” Moreover, God never 
forms any idea before He acts. In 
Providence loses 


these circumstances 


any intelligible meaning. 

4. Divine Providence has also been 
denied by the Pelagians, if we may 
believe Saint Jerome.'® Though they 
admitted the existence of God, they 
affirmed that everything is the effect of 
mere natural laws which act independ- 
ently of any influence of God. The 
Socinians, or new Arians, as well as the 
Ariminiens, professed the same idea. 

Let us also mention the Deists. <Ac- 
cording to them, God, after having 
drawn the universe out of chaos, has 
abandoned everything to “chance.” He 
takes no further care of it.'® 


5. Let us make some critical ob- 
servations at this point. We can sum 
them up in the following assertion: 
those who deny Divine Providence, al- 
though they admit the existence of God, 
are inconsistent. 


This idea was already clearly ex- 


° Epist. XIX (ed. Gebhardt, vol., p. 88). 

% Epist. XVIII (ed. cit. pp. 83-84); Eth. I, 
32 (ed. cit. vol. Il, pp. 72-73) ; Eth. 1, 33, Schol. 
II, 48 (ed. cit. p. 129); Eth. II, 49, Cor. (ed. 
cit. p. 181). See also Epist. LIV (ed. cit. p. 


7 Eth. I, Append. (ed. cit., p. 80); Tract. 
Theol. Polit. ¢. 6 (ed. cit. vil. III, pp. 85, 87, 
88). 

* Epst. CXXXITII, P. L. 32, 1155. 

*” See Clarke, A demonstration of the being 
and attributes of God, London, 1704-1706. 
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pressed by the apologists of the primi- 
tive Church. Why then, asks Theo- 
doretus, had God created things if He 
had no intention of taking care of 
them? You will perhaps answer: He 
wished to do so, but He cannot! This 
answer is absurd. For it is much more 
difficult to create what does not exist 
than to conserve what already exists.”° 
The author of the Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans (edited under the 
name of Ambrosius) states, in answer 
to those who deny Divine Providence, 
that whoever abandons what he has 
just made proves clearly by the fact 
that he finds it bad.*! Nemesius says 
that every living being which gives 
birth to another provides it, in so far 
as that is possible, with the means 
necessary for its existence.** Who- 
ever denies Divine Providence is logi- 
cally led to deny His ezistence also.** 

The reasoning of the apologists is per- 
fect. Providence is a necessary com- 
pletion of the creative act. Indeed, as 
God is endowed with intelligence, He 
cannot act except for a determined end. 
But the end ean be obtained only by 
suitable means. It is for this reason 
that God has necessarily contemplated 
these means. Now what else is Divine 
Providence than the idea which repre- 
sents to God “the order between the 
things which He had created and their 
ends” (ratio ordinis rerum in finem) ?74 
Considered from this point of view, 
Providence is a particular function of 
Prudence.** At the same time it is a 


” Theodoretus, De Providentia, orat. 2: 
P.G. 83, 581 sé. 

*e2 v.3: PL. 17, 64. 

= Nemesius, De natura hominis, c. 43; P.G. 
40. 792 sq. 

*The author of the Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, c. 2, v. 3; P.L. 17, 64. 

“8S. Thom. 3. Th., 1, a. 23; a. 1 sa.2 a. 22, 
es. i 


kind of completion of the Eternal Law. 
Eternal Law establishes certain general 
rules to which the creatures must sub- 
mit. And Providence has for its object 
the means to be used to realize their 
submission. 

Providence, taken in the strict sense 
of the word, is an immanent, necessary, 
eternal act in God. Its effective execu- 
tion is called the Government of God. 

Given the strict relation that exists 
between Divine Government and Provi- 
dence, one can easily prove the latter 
by the former. This will be an argu- 
ment a posteriori for Divine Providence. 
It is identified with the quinta via of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It passes from 
the order observed in the universe to 
the affirmation of the existence of a 
God who orders the universe. 

This argument was always highly ap- 
preciated by the believers in Divine 
Providence. For example, St. Ambrose 
proves Divine Providence by means of 
animal instincts. Animals, he says, 
exist only thanks to these instincts. 
Now who has given them this faculty? 
Is it not God? He has then adapted 
the necessary means to the ends! Con- 
sequently He has exercised His provi- 
dence!?® Moreover, He always con- 


*S. Thom., S. Th., II-II, q. 49, a. 6 ad 1. 

*St. Ambrosius, Jn Hezxaem. lib. 6, c. 4, 
n. 21; P.L. 14, 249. Certain apologists insist 
here upon the following fact: in an imminent 
danger we turn spontaneously towards God 
to succour us. This movement of our soul, 
independent of any intellectual reflection, is 
a true instinct, they say. Thus it proves 
Divine Providence. See Tertull., Apologet., 
e. 17; PL. 1, 396 sq. Saint Cyprianus, De 
idolorum vanit., n. 9; P.L. 4, 577, ete. The 
other fact upon which the partisans of Provi- 
dence insist in their controversy with its ad- 
versaries, is the universal belief in Providence 
which is demonstrated by sacrifices, prayer, 
ceremonies, cultus. Now this universal belief, 
as all facts in Nature, must have a sufficient 
reason. What is it? By virtue of the finality 
which exists in Nature, we must say that it 
is the reality of Providence. Otherwise we 
should be obliged to admit “natural errors.” 
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tinues to exercise it in so much as He 
“conserves” the existence of His crea- 
tures, and “concurs” with all their 
operations. 

What we have said up to now shows 
us clearly what we should think about a 
theory which limits Divine Providence 
either to the things contained in the 
“superior, incorruptible” world, or to the 
‘most important events” of humanity.** 

Indeed, if Providence, as we have seen 
before, is but a necessary completion of 
the creative act, it must extend as far as 
creation. Those who speak about some 
creatures as Divine 
Providence on account of their imper- 
fection, of their ugliness, and so on, 
prove that they have a very narrow 
mind. Indeed, compared with Infinite 
Being, all things, however perfect and 
beautiful they may be, are similar to 
the things judged “unworthy” of Divine 
Providence. And so, one is given the 
alternative: either to admit Divine 
Providence for all things or for none. 
Let us add that the greatest things of 
this world depend strictly in their ex- 
istence upon the smallest ones. The 
natural demonstrate this 
cogently. 

On the other hand, all creatures, how- 
ever imperfect and ugly they may be, 
have always something noble and great 
in themselves; they are “full of mar- 
vels.” It is for this reason that the 
greatest scholars are filled with enthu- 
siasm about, them. Why then should 
they be “unworthy” of Providence? 

6. When speaking of the “limitation” 
of Divine Providence, we cannot remain 
silent about the theory which has ac- 
quired much renown in the history of 
philosophy. 


“unworthy” of 


sciences 


Celebrated by a great 
number of the Aristotelians, it holds: 


* Except human individuals, the individual 
as such would not be the object of Providence, 
according to these philosophers. 
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God, in His eternal immobility, cannot 
knowledge of contingent 
things, those things which are subject 
to “generation” and to “corruption”; 
for, if so, His own knowledge would 
change following the fanciful vicissi- 
tudes of the things that He would know, 
and therefore He would no longer be 
immutable. Not knowing all the event- 
ual variations of these things, He could 
not extend His Providence to them. 
Now, evil, being a privation contrary 
to the nature of being, arises precisely 
from contingent things; it could not 
have access to those that are subject 
only to a constant and uniform move- 
28 


have any 


ment. 

Let us lay aside the problem as to 
whether this theory expresses the true 
thought of Aristotle since this is a 
historical problem and of slight im- 


* These ideas which are fairly common 
among Arabian philosophers are also found 
in Latin Averroism, the most authorized 
representative of which is Siger de Brabant 
(XIII century). Here is his theory: God. 
by an eternal and immediate action, produced 
the first intelligence; except for this, He 
created nothing immediately, because “ab- 
uno simplici non procedit nisi unum immedi- 
ate et non multa, nisi quodam ordine.” Con- 
sequently, the separate intelligences only come 
from God mediately. The celestial bodies 
produce movements in the lower world, in 
part immediately, in part from necessity. in 
part “ut in pluribus,” in part finally, “per 
accidens.” The same distinctions apply to the 
actions of inferior things, when they, in 
their turn, produce other things subordinate 
to them. The problem of evil applies only 
to the two last ways of action (ut in pluribus 
and per accidens), for they alone imply con- 
tingency. This is only possible in this sub- 
lunary world and is due to the influence of 
the intermediary causes impeding the action 
of celestial causes on things here below. As 
future contigency cannot be the object of 
necessary knowledge, God does not know it. 
Neither does He know present contingency 
(He onlv knows that which is necessary and 
universal!). Not knowing it, He cannot take 
care of it. God can only know the evil that 
enters into the uniformity peculiar to the 
laws of Nature, that is, He only knows neces- 
sarv evils, those from which the entire species 
suffers and not individuals. These evils come 
from clashes that arise between the different 
species. See Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et 
lAverroisme latin au XIII* siecle, 2° ed., 
Louvain, 1911, II° partie. 
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portance for us here. Let us examine 
the theory mentioned in itself. 

We think that the negation of Divine 
Providence in the inferior world, in the 
“sublunary” world, is a logical conse- 
quence of the principles from which this 
theory starts. Indeed, according to this 
theory, God is not—properly speaking— 
the “Creator” of this world. How could 
God, in this hypothesis, ever arrive at 
the knowledge of material things? It 
would be from outside evidently. But 
in what way? He would know them 
through the influence that they exerted 
on Him! And in that would consist— 
let us add—the objectivity of His 
knowledge. 

Receiving the action of 
would be subject to change, to move- 
ment. The “immovable Mover” would 
then be in movement! To avoid this 


things, God 


contradiction we find ourselves obliged 
either to deny the immobility of the 
“Mover,” or to refuse Him the knowl- 
edge of material things. Now the ide: 
of immobility (in the minds of the 
Aristotelians mentioned) must be kept, 
so that it is necessary to sacrifice God’s 
knowledge of the things of this world! 


Now, not knowing them, how could 
God take care of them? Certainly He 
exerts action on the world because He 
is its “Mover.” But this action is a con- 
stant and uniform movement because 
it is necessary and eternal. We might 
call it the “general Providence” of the 
world. It does not apply to details and 
to individuals. That is why, according 
to the Aristotelians in question, evil is 
strictly bound up with the existence of 
particular and individual things. 

Thus any theory that disregards the 
“creation” of the world is unable to 
maintain the idea of Divine Providence. 
To succeed in restoring the idea of a 
Divine Providence, we must show that 
God knows everything, proving first of 
all that He has created everything. In- 
deed, it is as Creator of the world that 
God is perfectly able to know it. 
Knowing Himself perfectly, He knows 
His own action which is identical with 
Him; knowing His action, He neces- 
sarily knows its effects. 

To demonstrate all this in detail 
would require a whole Theodicy. It 
must here suffice to have given the broad 
outlines. 
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Bishop of Prato vs. Concubinage 


Within the limits of our space here, 
we can do little more than sum up the 
case of Bishop Pietro Fiordelli of Prato 
who was tried, found guilty and fined 
by a court in Florence for criminal 
defamation of character of two per- 
sons of his diocese: Mauro Bellandi 
and his “wife,” Loriana. The fine 
$65.00, was suspended, but the costs 
and damages, amounting to over 
$600.00, had to be paid. 

The case received very wide notice 
both in Europe and in this country. 
The semi-official L’Osservatore Romano 
gave it considerable editorial space and 
referred to the force of Canons 2341 
and 2334, carrying with them the 
penalty of excommunication ipso facto 
in instances where any of the faithful 
bring their bishop before a lay tribunal 
or interfere in the exercise of ecclesiasti- 
eal jurisdiction.! The canons would 
affect not only the complainants, but 
everyone who contributed to the sen- 
tencing of the bishop. 

We base this summary largely on 
European sources close to the scene 
and able to follow the unfolding com- 
plexity of the issues. The bishop ac- 


"No. 52 (29.717). 
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cused the persons involved of living as 
publie sinners in “scandalous concu- 
although they had 
the civil marriage, and his 


binage,”’ 
through 
episcopal letter containing the phrase 


gone 


was read in the churches of his diocese. 
The publie prosecutor, who conducted 
the trial against Bishop Fiordelli, ad- 
mitted that the Ordinary would have 
been within his rights in so describing 
the couple simply as public sinners. 
The prosecutor asked for acquittal, al- 
though he was unbending (as was the 
court itself) in his contention that the 
court did in fact enjoy jurisdiction over 
the prelate. 

The lawyers for Bellandi insisted on 
pressing for judgment. Even if they 
had not done so, and if the case had 
ended without conviction and imposi- 
tion of fine, the indignation of the 
Church would have been substantially 
the same, for the claim of jurisdiction 
over the bishop was in contravention of 
the Concordat between the Church and 
the Italian government, and contrary 
both to Italian constitutional law and 
Canon Law. 

The case cannot be understood with- 
out knowing the circumstances in which 
the public denunciation by the bishop 
occurred. The Communist party, to 
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which Bellandi belongs, had been badg- 
ering the bishop, trying to force his 
hand. Several of the Red _ papers 
carried slick and inflammatory articles, 
while the “marriage” itself was carried 
out in a most notorious and offensive 
way. 

The whole affair was made as de- 
fiant as possible. The Communists 
were bent on litigation and they are 
past masters of the art of provocation. 
A public scandal was thus created, and 
the bishop of the diocese felt obliged to 
speak out. That, of course, was pre- 
cisely what Bellandi et alu had been 
working for. They had so rigged the 
situation that for the bishop to have 
remained silent would have led to a 
flaunting of the Church and its laws, as 
well as to open mockery of the concept 
of Christian wedlock. 

There was a sense of “bitterness, sad- 
ness and outrage” among Church offi- 
cials at the outcome of the trial, and 
this did not come merely from a feeling 
of hurt over the specifie case. The out- 
rage stemmed from the fact that the 
trial is a flagrant violation of the terms 
of the Lateran Settlement of 1929. 
Moreover, the seventh article of the 
Italian Constitution provides: “The 
state and the Catholie Church are, each 
in its own order, independent and 
sovereign.” 

That the present Christian Demo- 
cratic government is favorable to the 
Church did not lessen (rather this aug- 
mented it) the sense of injury. Cer- 
tainly, the government itself was 
placed in an embarrassing position, for 
if it had not pressed the case, the left- 
ists would have made political hay of 
the failure, particularly in view of the 
anti-clerical atmosphere being gener- 
ated as the spring elections grew near. 

[It was considered very significant 
that the Holy Father cancelled the 


celebrations of the anniversary of his 
coronation, March 12, due to his grief 
at the affront. 

Subsequent reports had the entire 
issue taking on a more moderate tone 
in most papers, with the exception of 
the extreme left-wing journals. Indeed, 
the strain between the Vatican and the 
Italian government was notably relaxed 
within a week after the court’s decision. 
Meanwhile, the bishop appealed the 
‘ase, and, by doing so, he seemed to 
recognize the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts, but only for the purposes of the 
present trial. It will be some time, 
maybe a year or more, before the 
superior court studies the appeal. 

In this country the POAU, predict- 
ably, got into the act. Whatever hurts 
the Catholic Church, or appears to, 
is grist for their bigot mills. POAU 
released a statement from their Wash- 
ington headquarters as soon as the sen- 
tence against Bishop Fiordelli was pro- 
nounced, describing the court’s action 
as “one of the most significant victories 
of religious tolerance in our times.” 

The statement offered to help any 
Catholie or ex-Catholie in this country 
who might care to sue any American 
bishop or priest for “libels and slanders 
against their moral status arising out 
of the Catholic teaching, that civil 
marriage for Catholies results in low 
and abominable concubinage.” Glenn 
L. Archer, the POAU official, declared 
that the same principle as that in the 
Italian case should be extended to the 
United States. 

Presuming to speak for people whose 
mind he neither knows nor for whom 
he has the slightest right to speak, 
Archer, with suave disregard for 
truth, went on to say: “Probably the 
great majority of the Catholie people 
of the United States look with horror 
upon the teachings of their bishops on 
this subject, but they are helpless to 
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alter the rules and rectify the injustice 
without the aid of American non- 
Catholies.” 

Archer was pleased to announce that 
he had rushed to Signor Bellandi this 
“Congratulations 
from a great host of American sym- 
pathizers on your splendid victory for 
decency and fair play. If you need 
help in legal appeal, please communi- 
‘vate with the undersigned.” 

It is surprising that Mr. Archer, pre- 
sumably a nice Christian gentleman, 
didn’t add a fervent “God bless you!” 


glowing cablegram: 


to his hero of the moment: a Commu- 
nist and an atheist, who—to hear this 
POAUist tell it—is a fighter for de- 
eency and fair play. Mr. Archer’s 
brand, that is. 


Help for Latin America 


Needless to say, the Church as such 
has always shown intense interest in 
the social and political welfare of the 
faithful in Latin Ameriea, even if the 
local clergy has not always shown a 
corresponding consciousness of the 
importance of the factors. The 
Church’s concern is being stepped up, 
as attention paid to articles in L’Osser- 
vatore Romano reveals.” 

A short while ago, an agreement was 
signed in Brazil for the creation in 
Yome of an Institute of Latin American 
Studies. It is to function as part of 
the International University of Social 
Studies Pro Deo situated in the Eter- 
nal City. As the first contributor to 
this important organization, Brazil has 
agreed to donate over $600,000. 

Xeflecting something of the philoso- 
phy of the Christopher Movement, the 
immediate goal of the institute is to 
train Latin Americans for leadership 
in economic and social policies; in in- 
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ternational polities; in top-level man- 
agement; in industrial and labor rela- 
tions and in the mass communications 
media. Admittedly, the motive behind 
this effort is to encourage democratic 
development in Latin America to off- 
set the threats of Red pressure on the 
one side and right-wing dictatorial 
tendencies on the other. 

Authoritative sources have pointed 
out that the Holy See feels that the 
application of social justice principles 
as set forth, for example, in Rerum 
Novarum and subsequent papal pro- 
nouncements, will not really be possible 
so long as there is so little genuine 
democracy in Latin America; so long, 
also, as the labor union movement is 
in thralldom to the dictators. 

The Chureh rightly feel that its own 
influence with the citizens of Latin 
America will be diminished—or even 
jeopardized—if the Chureh becomes 
somehow identified with reactionary 
rulers and is (falsely, of course) accused 
of disregarding the political, social and 
economic aspirations of the people of 
the nations of the south. 

We might cite three recent illustra- 
tions where the Church has taken the 
occasion to make its stand quite evi- 
dent. 
the opposition to Argentina’s Juan 
In May of this year, the bish- 
ops of Colombia led the strong popular 


Over two years ago, it backed 
Peron. 


movement against Rojas Pinilla. Per- 
haps less articulate was the criticism 
directed by the hierarchy of Venezuela 
against the social and economie policies 
of the Jimenez. The 
Church in Venezuela is relatively weak. 


now-ousted 


A good part of the work of the new 
institute will be the training of priests 
of the Latin American countries to 
appreciate the vital issues of politics 
and the trend of social evolution, even 
though only rarely (as when the Chureh 
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is directly attacked by leaders like 
Peron) will they take an immediate 
role in the nation’s political life. The 
effort of the clergy will be rather !n- 
direct, viz., by their dissemination of 
the principles of Christian social phi- 
losophy among the great masses of the 
citizenry. 


The Optimistic Pius XII 


Despite the terrible sorrows to which 
he is exposed as the spiritual Father of 
the Christian world, and despite his 
awareness of the immense evils abound- 
ing today, it is profoundly encouraging 
to note the thread of cheerful optimism 
constantly asserting itself in the words 
of Pope Pius XII. 

The entire front page of L’Osserva- 
tore Romano was taken up with an 
address to 100,000 members of the 
youth Italian Catholie 
Action.* Vatican officials said that the 
message Was meant to apply to all 
Catholics everywhere. 

Pontiff struck a 
Humanity is coming 
out of a “dark winter” of errors, dis- 
honesty and war. The world is on the 
threshold of a new springtime in history. 
God, who permits the darkness of 
winter, obliges us all to “live and work 


section of 


fepeatedly, the 
chord of hope. 


in a climate of reawakening.” Men 
are increasingly aware not only of their 
interdependence, but also of their mar- 
velous unity, and this means that hu- 
manity will become more ready to 
feel itself a part of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. The result will be, said the 
Pope, that the Christian solution to 
the world’s problems will appear more 
evident to the eves of all honest men. 

Always perfectly realistic, he took 
cognizance of the great trials through 
which the Church is passing, but even 
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these the Pope saw as part of the winds 
and storms of every spring. In what 
was interpreted as a reference to some 
recent insults offered to him personally 
as part of a vigorous anti-clerical cam- 
paign going on in Italy in preparation 
for the forthcoming general elections, 
the Pontiff declared that the Church 
faces without fear the “malignant in- 
sinuations and injurious suspicions of 
those who are her enemies.” 


Pope’s Easter Message 


Once again, Pius XII has appealed 
to the world to dedicate all its resources 
to the firm restoration of a just peace. 
The Pontiff’s plea was in the context of 
the vietory of Christ over sin and death 
in the glory of His Resurrection: “He 
who returned from the world below, 
bathed mankind in the light of peace.’ 

One of the largest crowds ever 
gathered in St. Peter’s Square listened 
attentively to the Pope as he singled 
out the source of mankind’s ills: error 
and sin, and urged all men to turn from 
darkness to Him who said: “I am the 
light of the world. He who follows me 
‘an never walk in darkness; he will 
possess the light which is life” (John 
8, 12). 

The skepticism and vanity in so 
many hearts; the use of falsehood as 
a weapon in debate; the hatred between 
classes and peoples; the succession of 
wars and revolts; the prevalence of 
crime; the oppression of the weak; the 
punishment of the innocent—if all these 
tragedies occur despite the marvels of 
man’s culture and accomplishments to- 
day, the explanation must be sought, 
said the Pope, in the obstructions 
placed by mankind before the work of 
the Light of God. 

Foolish pride and vain fear cause 
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men to suppose that somehow they will 
lose something of their liberty and the 
autonomy of their work, if they submit 
their lives to the inspiration of the 
teachings of Christ. Rather, this ac- 
ceptance of the plan of God will guide 
and sustain the human race in its prog- 
ress toward the fullness of truth, justice 
and peace. 

In the Church alone can we make 
contact with the Light of Christ, for it 
is the visible channel by means of 
which God illumines mortal eyes and 
produces a practical guide for action, 
continued the Holy Father. The 
Church, he declared, “is a visible and 
enduring reality combining qualities 
human and divine, temporal and 
eternal. To this city placed upon a 
mountain, Christ has entrusted His 
words.” 

The Catholic Church is thus the 
Light of God shining down on the world. 
It is this because of its vigilant care 
concerning doctrine; its diligence in 
spreading and defending the truth; its 
impartiality in disputes between classes 
and nations; its steadfastness in pro- 
tecting the rights of individuals. 

Commentators on the papal Easter 
message saw a clear reference to the 
machinations of the Soviet policy of 
stirring up world troubles for their own 
selfish ends. For the Pope, near the 
end of the discourse, declared that sin- 
cerity in willing peace and prompti- 
tude in meeting the reasonable sacri- 
fices that peace demands, should serve 
to seatter the shadows of distrust; if this 
is not the result of such sacrifices, “it 
would be known to whom should be 
attributed the responsibility for the 
existing disharmony.” 


Some Diocesan Anniversaries 


Notable anniversaries of the various 


dioceses in the United States usually 
receive front page billing in L’Osserva- 
tore Romano. Thus, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Louisville recently were 
hailed on their 150th anniversary of es- 
tablishment,® as well as Boston.® All 
of these were founded on the same date 
in 1808 by Pius VII. Prior to then, 
Baltimore was the only 
diocese in this country. 
By way of illustration of the tenor 
of these pontifical recognitions: in 
his letter to Cardinal Spellman, the 
Holy Father spoke of the arduous early 
days of the New York Archdiocese (a 
diocese until 1850), and paid tribute 
to its flourishing condition today. “We 
raise fervent prayers to God that, with 
the help of heavenly grace,” the ‘etter 
said, “there may be reaped from these 


established 


festive observances a harvest rich in 
growth and glory of religion.” 

Indeed, the condition of New York’s 
See appears flourishing and its harvest 
must be abundant, judging from some 
revealing statistics garnered from vari- 
ous sources. One million and a half 
Catholies worship in the 400 parishes 
of the archdiocese, which is adminis- 
tered by twelve bishops, 2,350 priests, 
7,730 sisters and more than a thousand 
brothers. Other impressive 
there are twenty hospitals; 


teaching 
figures: 
sixteen colleges and universities; over 
300,000 pupils in the nearly 400 paro- 
echial high and schools. 
Finally, of special interest to priests, 
there are 28 seminaries altogether, with 
close to 2,500 seminarians. 

The mustard seed planted 150 years 
ago has grown into a mighty tree in 
New York, and the progress of the other 
dioceses congratulated by the Pope is 


grammar 


equally notable. 
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personality of Him whom this great 

crowd, heedless of weary feet and empty 

stomachs, followed for three days! 
DIVINE COMPASSION 


Though their souls were the first 


generous to help the needy. Do you 
parents encourage your children oc- 
casionally to help the poor by the 
sacrifice of candy, an evening at the 
movies, an afternoon at the baseball 


game? If not, what golden opportuni- 
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ties you miss of impressing on your 
little ones the precious character of 
charity and the worth of self-sacrifice. 
If we do nothing to check the selfish 
ways of our little ones, how can we 
complain if our pampered darlings 
grow up to have little respect for those 
who spoiled them and less hesitation 
in following the evil impulses of their 
nature? 


ARE WE APPRECIATIVE 

AS IS GOD? 

Iivery item of service we offer to 
God is fully remembered, and He will 
reward us. Yet it is, 
that service that He created us. 
getting that primal end of our exist- 
ence, how often do we excuse ourselves 


above all, for 
For- 


from prayer because we feel weary or 
slightly indisposed. Too often do we 
pretend that we are really speaking to 
God when actually our devotion is 
merely verbalizing. How often do we 
forget the service of God by slipshod, 
half-hearted ways of performing our 
daily duties? 
are still in school, for instance, waste 
much time television and 
then rapidly and poorly stride through 
your home work? 


How often do you who 


watching 


Christ was fully aware of the needs 
of the crowd on the hill in Galilee. He 
is well aware, too, of our needs. With 
great confidence we, too, should seek 


His assistance. If, for instance, we are 


False Prophets and Our 


troubled with temptations, unruly chil- 
dren, quarrels with husband or wife, 
ill health, or 
should place these before Our Lord and 
humbly ask His help. He will be sure 
to assist us in some way if the removal 


household expenses, we 


or mitigation of our trouble does not 
run counter to our spiritual welfare. 


THANK YOUR GOD! 


The crowd on the hillside was in no 
hurry to get away from the Master 
after He had healed its ills and had 
brought peace to its troubled soul. It 
remained with Him till “he sent them 
away” (Mark 8, 9). How do we act? 
Are we as thorough in paying homage to 
the Lord as the motley crowd upon the 
hillside? For instance, if we leave 
church while the celebrant is reciting 
the Last Gospel, we show that we sadly 
fail to appreciate the privilege of wit- 
nessing the most sacred event and the 
greatest Does 


not such behavior seem to show that 


miracle in the world. 


we attend Sunday Mass rather through 
fear of the sin of omission than through 
a sense of full and loving service of the 
Lord? If we hurry through a few for- 
mal prayers after Holy Communion, 
we lack a sense of gratitude for the 
sublime favor of a most intimate visit 
from Our Lord? Indeed, don’t we dis- 
play very poor courtesy toward a great 
and loving Friend? 


Youth 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“Beware of false prophets who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly 


they are ravenous wolves” 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Our tainted nature. 
(2) “Observe the whole law . 
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(Matt. 7, 15). 


(3) The 
quarde d, 


young particularly must he safe- 


In today’s Gospel, a portion of the 
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FALSE PROPHETS AND OUR YOUTH 


Sermon on the Mount, Our Lord points 
out to His audience that menace to 
salvation which comes from accepting 
the guidance of false prophets. The 
false guides whom Our Lord then had 
particularly in mind were the leaders 
of thought in Israel, the Seribes and 
Pharisees. The Seribes were the in- 
tellectuals of the time, men versed in 
the Law and its interpretation, but 
who extracted from the Seriptures only 
the message which pleased themselves 
God. Christ warned 
against the guidance of the Pharisees, 


rather than 


too, because these men stressed a rigid 
external observance of the Law to win 
for themselves high esteem in the eyes 
of the masses, whereas actually their 
inner lives were grossly sinful. 

Today, as in the time of Christ, we 
have various kinds of false prophets, 
false guides who seek to counter the 
influence of the Chureh; and we have 
them in abundance both inside the 
Chureh and outside. 


BAD INCLINATIONS 


Within our very nature we carry 
the sad heritage of the fall in the Gar- 
den of Eden, the many and various 
tendencies toward evil. We cannot af- 
ford to trifle with these inclinations. 
They appear to be harmless till they 
have found such favor with us that 
they accomplish our moral ruin. We 
must not, for instance, listen to these 
guides when they tell us that we can 
take certain liberties with members of 
the opposite sex without injury to our 
souls. We must not let these false 
voices persuade us that our moral fibre 
ix so strong that we may read books 
dangerous to virtue, or go to indecent 
courting tragedy for 
All such deceptive 


shows without 
our spiritual life. 
promptings, therefore, we must care- 
fully wateh and quickly and resolutely 


We must frequent the sacra- 
ments, avoid dangerous company and 
guard our eyes and ears against the 
evil things which every day beset us. 


reject. 


OBSERVE THE WHOLE LAW 


In addition to our battle against the 
enemy within us, we must strongly 
oppose the enemy without us, if we are 
to lead integral Christian lives neces- 
sary for salvation. We must, in other 
words, keep all the commandments of 
God: “Whosoever shall observe the 
whole law,” says St. James (2, 10) “but 
offend in one point, is become guilty 
of all.” 

Do we, for instance, injure our neigh- 
bor’s character while claiming to be 
just in our inner souls? Do we take 
pride in the possession of the true 
Faith, yet fail often to fulfil what the 
Faith demands in the matter of hear- 
ing Mass on days of obligation or ap- 
proaching the sacraments when neces- 
sary? Do we, as parents, neglect to 
protect our children from evil influ- 
ences while posing outside the home as 
model Catholics. Are we in our hearts 
honest before God when we pray “for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive 
them who trespass against us,’ while 
we hate those who have wronged us? 
Do you children who pretend to respect 
your parents at home really do so when 
outside the home you find companions 
whom your parents would not consider 
good for you? Do not such contradic- 
tions in our Christian way of life place 
us in the category of those whom Our 
Lord censured with these words: “This 
people honoreth me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from me.” 


BAD LITERATURE 


Of the influences from outside which 
gravely menace our spiritual life one 
of the worst is bad literature. The 
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country is deluged with cheap and lurid 
novels, magazines and 
which represent a grave menace to the 


newspapers 


morals of young people, at least. In 
addition to this 
morals, a great bulk of writing either 
explicitly attacks the principles of 
Christian faith or implicitly 
them by seeking to justify a material- 
What are we do- 


serious assault on 


assails 


istic way of life. 
ing to counter this dreadful menace 
not only to myriad souls, but even to 
the health and civilized character of 
the nation? Do parents, for instance, 
see to it that no harmful literature en- 
ters the home to soil the innocence of 


Our Stewardship 


our children? Do parents strive to give 
their children a taste for wholesome 
and truly informative literature? Do 
Catholic Catholic 
newspapers and magazines of which our 
varied 


parents support 


country has a splendid and 
abundance? Are our children encour- 
aged at school or college to value ad- 
vanced instruction on the Chureh and 
its teachings to enable them in adult 
vears to produce a rational’ defense of 
their Faith against materialistic prop- 
aganda? If we fail in these respects, 
we are sadly lacking in a phase of 
Catholie Action of which our country 
today has erying need. 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


“There was a certain rich man who had a steward, and the same was accused 
unto him that he had wasted his goods” (Luke 16, 1). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Man's complete dependence. 
(2) We must account for our stewardship. 
(3) Our need of humility. 


In today’s parable, or discourse in 
story form, Our Lord tells His dis- 
ciples that man has no right to dispose 
as he wills of his temporal possessions. 
Rather must man regard these goods as 
primarily belonging to God and en- 
trusted to him for use in accord with 
the divine will. In today’s parable the 
rich man represents God who is in- 
finitely rich in His possession of all 
perfeections and in His supreme sway 
over heaven and earth. The steward 
of the parable is man, the servant of 
the Most High in every respect. 


MAN’S COMPLETE DEPENDENCE 


All men are the stewards of God be- 
cause they are His servants, completely 
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dependent on Him and bound, by virtue 
of that relationship, to use what He has 
entrusted to them in fulfillment of His 
will. We must never forget, therefore, 
that no matter what teeming knowl- 
edge abides in our minds, what dignity 
robes us, or What wealth is under our 
control, we are all beggars in soul and 
The denial of this 
supremacy of the Lord is treason in its 
Little wonder, 


body before God. 


most audacious form. 
then, proud Pharoah of old and his 
whole army found a watery grave in 
the Red Sea. 

Yet, despite the absolute certainty 
of this truth, our world of today is be- 
fouled with a blasphemous denial, un- 
precedented in its virulence and vast- 
ness, not only of the supremacy of God 
and His right to our complete service, 
but even of His very existence. Every 
true Christian should deem it his duty 
to make frequent reparation for this 
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OUR STEWARDSHIP 


blasphemy by prayer and sacrifices 
and, at the same time, implore the 
grace of conversion for these myriad 
insolent blasphemers. 


NEED OF HUMILITY. 


No matter, therefore, how we may 
be blessed with goods of the body, such 
as health, strength and beauty, or goods 
of fortune, such as honor and dignity, 
or goods of the intellect, such as un- 
usual powers of understanding, no 
matter how graced we are with such 
supernatural gifts as a lively faith and 
the means of finding salvation, we 
must never forget that all these we 
most strictly owe to the Giver of all 
good things. “What hast thou that 
thou hast not received? And if thou 
hast received, why dost thou glory as 
if thou hadst not received?” asks the 
Apostle Paul (1 Corinthians iv, 7). 

Yet, how many people look down on 
those who have less worldly goods? 
And do we want not merely to keep up 
with Jones, but to leave him far be- 
hind? Are we among those most dis- 
agreeable creatures who are constantly 
seeking an opportunity to display su- 
perior knowledge only to bring con- 
fusion to someone else? Do our young 
ones at school sneer at some poor fellow 
who is trailing behind?) How many of 
us like to shine by elegance of dress and 
show our social superiority over those 
who cannot afford such gay plumage? 
What fools we mortals be! 


WE MUST ACCOUNT 

FOR OUR STEWARDSHIP 

In the parable the steward is accused 
of wasting his master’s goods. By this 
we must understand that we waste the 
goods of God when we make bad use 


of them. If, for instance, we use 
money, beauty or intellectual ability to 
find us sinful pleasures, we are, indeed, 
very badly wasting our gifts. We can 
Waste, too, our supernatural gifts by 
such behavior as not hearing the word 
of God as it should be heard, by in- 
attention at publie worship, by neglect- 
ing to receive the sacraments, or by 
failing to help a poor man appealing for 
assistance when we can well afford to 
do so. 

The accusation of wastage led the 
rich man in Our Lord’s story to de- 
mand that his steward give an account 
of his stewardship. Like the rich man, 
God ealls us to give an account of our 
stewardship. In other words, He asks 
us to examine our consciences and see 
how we are acting as the custodians of 
His goods. This inspiration to look 
into our lives may come to us through 
such things as a mission, a spiritual 
book, the good example of a friend, a 
serious illness, or the death of a rela- 
tive. To St. Margaret of Cortona, for 
example, God spoke through the vision 
of the putrified body of her murdered 
and sinful lover. Now, if in worldly 
business it is considered wise to get an 
expert periodically to examine account- 
books, surely it is the height of wisdom 
to look occasionally into our spiritual 
account-books to see where we stand 
before God. The more frequently we 
do this, the easier it will be for us to 
discover our spiritual condition. 

A brief weekly examination of con- 
science, for example, should prove to 
be an easy way of bookkeeping for the 
good of our souls. Such a system of 
spiritual bookkeeping should prove to 
have been a very wise policy when, 
after death, we have to render our final 
account to God. 
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Reverence in Church 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Seeing the city, He wept over it” (Luke 19, 41). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Sorrow for our sins. 
(2) Sorrow for the sins of others. 


(3) Reverence in Church. 


As Our Lord journeyed for the last 
time to Jerusalem, He halted briefly 
on the summit of Mount Olivet to gaze 
upon the city which had known so well 
His message and His quest for souls. 
The vision which met His eye was fair, 
but it brought no joy to His heart. It 
drew only tears from His eyes, tears 
which so revealed His real and warm 
humanity, tears which spoke of His 
sorrow for a city which had shown so 
little appreciation of the marvelous 
graces With which He sought to favor 
it. Though His awful passion and 
death were only a few days away from 
Him, He had tears only for the thou- 
sands of hardened souls who, in reject- 
ing His message to Jerusalem, were des- 
tined to suffer a terrible destruction. 

The same Jesus who wept on Mount 
Olivet was soon to manifest a dramatic 
change of emotion when He entered the 
glory of Jerusalem—its magnificent 
Temple. There He witnessed a most 
revolting scene: the House of the Lord 
turned into a mart no better than the 
oriental bazaar of today which exploits 
Mahommedan pilgrims at their shrine 
at Mecea. There, where people should 
only worship His Father, He beheld 
oxen, sheep and doves vought and sold. 
It was a terrible profanation of His 
holy place. Little wonder, then, that 
the gentle Christ of Mount Olivet, 
vielding to a holy anger and armed with 
a seourge of cords, drove these evil- 
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doers with their animal wares from the 
temple. 


SORROW FOR OUR OWN 
AND OTHERS’ SINS 


The tears of Christ for a sinful city 
are precious reminders of the need of 
true sorrow for sin. If our sorrow is 
not shown by tears, we should at least 
recognize the hideous nature of sin and 
determine to turn away from it. Oi 
this sorrow we all have great need, for 
even the best of us have, in a multitude 
of ways, offended God and searcely a 
day passes without our doing something 
offensive to God. How precious such 
sorrow is we should well realize when 
we see what a part it played in the 
making of saints. What a wealth of 
grace, for instance, such sorrow won 
for the sinner, Magdalen, when at the 
feet of her Savior she wept profusely. 
What abounding mercy it brought to 
Peter when, after denying his Lord, he 
left the scene of his denial and wept 
bitterly. 

The tears of Christ remind us that if 
we really have His interests at heart, 
we should feel sorrow for the vast sea 
of iniquity which daily floods and pol- 
lutes the earth. Because of this daily 
revolt against God the saints felt deep- 
est sorrow. St. Francis of Assisi, for 
instance, so bewailed for years the 
monstrous everyday evil doings of man 
that his tears finally left his eyes almost 
without vision. A similar sorrow should 
lead us to pray for sinners the world 
over and especially for the conversion 
of those atheistic tyrants who add to 
their godless infamy a widespread and 








REVERENCE IN CHURCH 
very cruel persecution of the Church. 


REVERENCE IN CHURCH 


That Our Lord, who was usually so 
with sinners, 
should become so angry because of the 


profanation of the House of God as to 


gentle even notorious 


use force therein to expel its violators 
seems very remarkable. It appears to 
point emphatically to the conclusion 
that nothing so displeases God as gross 
irreverence in His place of worship. 
How this should remind us of the 
reverence which should attend us in 
our Christian churches where dwells 
Jesus Himself in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Our reverence should be especially in 


evidence during Holy Mass. By striet 


silence, respectful posture and a serious 
effort to follow in prayer the actions of 
the Mass, we win much favor for our- 
selves with God and do much to edify 
our neighbors. Parents should see to 
it that their children show by respect- 
ful behavior in ehureh during Mass 
that they realize both the sanctity of 
the occasion and of the place. When 
on other occasions we drop into a church 
for a brief visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, let us not spoil our act of friend- 
ship by chatting with an acquaintance 
we may happen to meet. It is very bad 
manners, to say the least, to enter a 
church to speak to Our Lord only to 
show for part or all of the time that we 
find more interest in chatter. 
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In Defense of Homework 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


H... EWORK is defined by Webster 
as any assignment for study or prepa- 
outside the This 
type of work has a definite place in the 
of the elementary 
school, for when properly understood 
by teachers, parents, and children, it 
makes a significant contribution to the 
goals of elementary school education. 
Pointless assignments sometimes cause 
homework to fall mto disrepute. Lack 
of tangible results seemed at times to 
justify the abolition of homework in a 


ration classroom. 


program modern 


given school. Some have laughed it 
out of court as oldfashioned, and tell 
us it was merely an expedient to keep 


children off the streets at night. 


HOMEWORK SHOULD BE 
JUDICIOUSLY ASSIGNED 


It is difficult to train children to do 
study 
doubtful whether children from kinder- 


home consistently, and it is 
garten to third grade have sufficient 
power of concentration to derive re- 
The child 


does not come to school with interests 


sults from their home study. 


ready made. The neophyte appears 


in school with blind tendencies, vague 
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strivings, formless instincts, which the 
teacher must direct and shape. The 
primary teacher leads the child sympa- 
thetically onward, fashions his instincts, 
shows him that his efforts are worth 
while, and develops interests that will 
galvanize him into action. When he 
reaches sufficient skill in concentrating 
upon a school task, the teacher may 
safely assign a portion of that task for 
further mastery outside the school. 
Home study, supplemented by 
written work as the child matures, de- 
velops a sense of responsibility and 
forms a line of continuity of thought 


from the time of dismissal until the 


school reconvenes the next morning. 
Teachers sometimes meet with half- 
hearted class recitations when the 


pupil’s mastery of the subject matter 
depends solely upon his study of a 
portion of a textbook, but written work, 
when the child is capable of it, supplies 
a definite goal and forees his attention. 
It is taken for granted that the teacher 
properly explains each assignment and 
makes sure that the pupil has at hand 
the materials necessary for the per- 
formance of it. 

We enlist the interest of the pupil 
when we vary the types of homework. 
The work must be definitely assigned, 
clearly understood by the children, 
and held within clearly defined limita- 
tions. If the pupil resorts to seeking 
help from the members of his family, 
perhaps the assignment has foreed him 
beyond his depth. The assigned work 
must not be too difficult or too long; 


neither can it be too brief, because this 
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makes no mental demand, offers no 
challenge. When the pupil finds the 
homework to be within his capacity 
and his interest is properly aroused, he 
takes pride in doing his own work. 

His parents must see to it that he is 
assigned an uninterrupted period of 
time sufficient to complete his home- 
work. Mothers will not give too many 
home duties to the young girl faced 
with a homework assignment, nor 
allow the family to exploit a boy who 
is willing to run errands for the family 
at the expense of his homework. A 
humorous cartoon in the VFA Journal 
(September, 1957) shows the difficulty 
encountered by a high school lad at- 
tempting to concentrate on home study ; 
one after another of the family asks 
good-natured Bill to run an errand 
just when he had decided to give some 
necessary attention to his schoolwork. 
Bill is finally exhausted with the de- 
mands of his family and comes to the 
conclusion: “What this house needs is 
an isolation booth.” 


WHAT HOMEWORK 
SHOULD ACCOMPLISH 


The types of homework should tend 
to promote keen observation, to form 
a habit of observing carefully. When 
we ask a pupil to write a composition 
on springtime or on any facet of nature, 
we stir him to observe the beauties of 
Nature and the providence of God in 
the governing of His universe. The 
journey to and from school reveals 
much to the mind that is trained to 
observe. Through apt assignments the 
teacher can stimulate the pupil’s powers 
of observation. Even the ordinary in- 
cidents of everyday life have eduea- 
tional value. The written description 
of them contributes to the educational 
development of the writer. Happy the 
man who is stimulated through the 
study of what lies around him. The 


history of Pasteur is replete with im- 
portant discoveries made through ob- 
servation of the phenomena around 
him. Many of the inventions that con- 
tribute to the welfare of the human 
race are attributable to the fact that 
some thoughtful man noted something 
occurring in nature, something that 
many had seen before him, but which 
aroused in him a new line of thought 
that had never occurred to anyone 
before. Attention to the ordinary 
things of life develops the power of 
concentration. 

We should not conclude that this is 
too burdensome for the child, for his 
soul is a spirit. To be spiritual is to 
be eternally progressive, unquenchably 
active, insatiable in knowledge, and 
unlimited in aspiration. Beeause he 
is a spirit, the child can never reach a 
bound or limit beyond which he cannot 
see, or know, or advance. The Catho- 
lic teacher believes in this capacity of 
the child under his tutelage and culti- 
vates thinking along useful and cor- 
rect lines. Homework of the right 
type is caleulated to do precisely this. 
If homework is not assigned, much that 
is observed comes and goes, leaving 
no impression. The most important part 
of edueation, writes the late Dr. James 
J. Walsh, is this power of concentra- 
tion of attention. Attention, the psy- 
chologist tells us, lies at the base of 
mental power. 

The concentration of attention is 
difficult, but the will must be trained 
to overcome difficult things and to 
form habits of doing so until it ac- 
quires ease in the accomplishment. 
This exercise is necessary for the child, 
unless he is just going to drift through 
life taking always the easiest path, the 
line of least resistance, like water run- 
ning down hill. True to his function, 
the teacher tries to prevent his pupils 
taking themselves at too low a valua- 
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tion and trains them to strive for the 
high accomplishment that is within 
reach. We never reach a limit beyond 
which we cannot advance, and in our 
efforts to grow we gain vigor of mind 
and body and get greater satisfaction 
out of life. 


MAKE HOMEWORK SATISFYING 


The ideal homework assignment does 
not deprive the child of recreation. In 
fact, homework becomes an aid in the 
evaluating of recreation. ‘Encourage 
the child,” writes Sister Perpetua, ‘“to 
give a report of the moving picture he 
went to see, or the party he attended, 
or any of the laudable recreations in 
which children indulge. In this way 
homework will do more than produce 
neat, written work, showing improve- 
ment in spelling, a more extended vo- 
cabulary, and a better English style; to 
my mind, it will act as an agent for the 
proper use of leisure time, a factor of 
no small importance in the youth of 
today.” We do not need a philosopher 
to teach us that unemployed leisure 
is mere idleness and helpless drifting 
along the stream of life. 

It is Dr. Walsh, we believe, who 
said in another place that in a very 
short time work becomes a_ necessity, 
and brings more solid and lasting pleas- 
ure and more interest than anything 
else human ingenuity can devise for 
our diversion. It is not easy in pros- 
pect to attend a musicale or a lecture 
for the purpose of reporting on it, but 
the values gained in the growth of our 
vocabulary and our ability to express 
ourselves bring solid and lasting pleas- 
ure and make us forget the pain of 
effort. If our assignments ean pro- 
duce such results, they are well worth 
while. 

Unwise and indiscriminate assign- 
ment of homework has contributed 
more than any other factor to the preju- 
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dice that many parents have conceived 
against it. A teacher in a self-con- 
tained classroom, teaching the same 
pupils in all subjects, may exercise dis- 
eretion; but in the departmental or- 
ganization, where a number of teachers 
assign work in separate subjects, the 
burden readily grows beyond endur- 
ance. The overworked pupil prepares 
the work assigned by the teacher with 
a dominant by his 
favorite teacher, or by the one who 
applies most severe sanctions. If the 
best interests of the pupils are to be 


personality, or 


served, the teachers must co-operate in 
the making of reasonable assignments. 
The pupils should not have homework 
in too many subjects, nor an overload 
in any one subject. 

If it be true that the American school 
is still a reciting rather than a learn- 
ing center, there is no doubt that school 
But the 
mere lengthening of the school day will 


conditions are far from ideal. 
not remedy such an ill. Supervised 
study is not a panacea. From the 
standpoint of the teacher, who must 
spend many hours outside of school in 
the planning and preparation of lessons, 
our present school day is long enough. 
The addition of another hour will 
scarcely make supervised study fea- 
sible as a substitute for homework. No 
one questions the need of directed learn- 
ing. Every teacher who knows his task 
endeavors to supervise the study of his 
pupils. He seeks to make the pupil 
learn how to learn. 

Supervised study enables the teacher 
to study and correct the individual 
weaknesses of each pupil. The over- 
crowding of our schools, the excessive 
pupil load of the teacher, makes it 
almost impossible to employ this pro- 
cedure effectively. Under ideal condi- 
tions supervised study can conceivably 
make homework unnecessary ; but under 
actual conditions the proper use of 
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homework will enable the intelligent 
teacher to approximate with a large 
class the happy results that supervised 
study makes possible with a small class. 
The great object of homework is to 
correct individual weaknesses. When 
properly carefully 
checked, the homework directs the 
further efforts of the teacher with each 


assigned and 


pupil. 


DON’T LEGISLATE 
FROM THE EXCEPTION! 


The teacher may know of peculiar 
home conditions that make homework 
morally impossible. In such eases 
other means must be employed to dis- 
cover and correct individual weak- 
nesses. The girl who must give many 
hours to housework, the boy who must 
help support the family by working 
after school hours, may not be able to 
find time for any schoolwork outside of 
school hours. These exceptional cases 
do not outlaw homework for all pupils. 
The teacher may be vexed to find that 
the parents take no interest in the 
school progress of their child, that they 
exert no effort to provide a_ proper 
place for study in the home, that the 
child must work amid distractions that 
make concentration an impossibility; 
but only a weak teacher will, for these 
reasons, frown upon all homework. It 
is sometimes urged that pupils seek 
help from their father, mother, or older 
brothers or sisters, that they often offer 
as their own work prepared by others. 
Such practices tend to develop mental 
weaknesses and the habit of deceit. 
Must homework be discontinued on this 
account? If so, we must by the same 
token discontinue any human institu- 
tion that is subject to abuse by man. 


PARENTAL CO-OPERATION 


Parents should take that interest in 
the school careers of their children 
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which will prompt them to offer con- 
structive help where possible. The 
child who learns to do some regular 
routine domestic duties, without being 
told when and what to do, has good 
training toward the doing of his home- 
work. Parents who are concerned 
about the child’s character, as well as 
his suecess in school, should see that he 
has a regular time and place for study, 
that nothing interferes with his home- 
work preparation, that when he has 
written homework he prepares it eare- 
fully and neatly and hands it in at 
school on time. 

The wisdom of the teacher will 
temper assignments in accord with the 
social and economic condition of the 
home, the physical and mental ca- 
pacity of the pupil. Hygienic home 
study is seldom an impossibility even 
in the homes of the very poor. The 
reasonable assignment seldom inter- 
feres with the leisure time activities 
that well-to-do parents may consider 
essential to the proper development of 
their children. We may never succeed 
in having the home send definite reports 
of homework periods to the teacher, 
but the assignment affords an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the tie that should 
unite the home and the school. The 
parent can co-operate very effectively 
by setting a definite schedule of time 
and place for homework. He ean main- 
tain favorable conditions and _ elimi- 
nate distractions destructive of concen- 
tration. He may help much by pro- 
viding a minimum of necessary equip- 
ment, such as pens, pencils, ink and 
paper, readily accessible to the home 
pupil. Necessary maps and a chalk- 
board in the home are stimuli to ehil- 
dren who need them in the study of 
their subject matter. In the library of 
every home where pupils study or write 
assignments there should be a modern 
dictionary adequate to the needs of 




















IN DEFENSE OF HOMEWORK 
the student. Well-disposed parents 
sometimes spend much money foolishly 
in the purehase of reference books 
that have no value. The school can 
give assistance in the selection of suit- 
able reference books to parents able 
and willing to provide these helps. 
Teachers elicit the interest of parents 
in the home tasks of their children by 
asking the father or the mother to sign 
the written work at least once a week. 

All authorities agree on certain im- 
portant points. The assignment of 
homework should never be given as a 
punishment nor should the class be 
thus punished for the failure of one or 
a few students. The great advantage 
of the extra-class assignment is the 
easy check it gives the teacher upon 
the individual progress and the indi- 
vidual difficulties of his pupils. Super- 
vised study or individualized instrue- 
tion may remove many obstacles thus 
discovered from the intellectual path- 
way of the pupil. If at any time it be- 
comes apparent that the pupil does not 
know how to study alone, the teacher 
must desist from written or non- 
written assignments and help him learn 
how to study with comprehension and 
a consequent pleasure of accomplish- 
ment. The ideal teacher will teach his 
disciples by the methods that best in- 
sure a continuation of their eagerness 
to learn and an agreeable satisfaction 
in the progress of that learning. 


OPPONENTS OF HOMEWORK’S 
IMPORTANCE 


There is a soft pedagogy that de- 
preeates all homework as a psychologi- 
cal mistake and an unnatural strain on 
the physical and mental powers of the 
growing child. ‘Homework is a nightly 
curse in thousands of homes and a 
cause of nerve trouble, sleeplessness, 
and family friction.” Terrible if true. 
Sut medical science does not attempt 


to prove that the child injures himself 
by devoting time outside of formal 
class hours to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. The entire five hours of the 
school day are not a constant strain on 
the mental capacity of pupils. Parents 
who condemn home assignments as de- 
structive of all opportunity for the 
amenities of family life will allow chil- 
dren to dawdle over a simple task until 
they become a source of vexation to 
the members of the family. Opponents 
make much of a fancied nervous strain, 
but freely permit young children to 
attend stirring adventure movies from 
the nervous excitement of which many 
do not recover for a period of seventy 
hours, as proved in a recent investiga- 
tion. One hour of homework, they tell 
us, causes loss of sleep, but many hours 
frittered away in distracting amuse- 
ments of no physical or mental value 
are permitted under the plea of recrea- 
tion. 

Writing in Childhood Education 
(January, 1957), N. Dean Evans sum- 
marized the role of the parent in the 
home study program: ‘A good parental 
attitude is essential in helping with 
homework. Good conditions for 
study must be provided—a quiet, well- 
lighted, comfortable room, with a suit- 
able desk or table. A schedule for 
study must be planned with the family. 
Some families set aside an hour in the 
evening when the children study or 
read and the grownups engage in some 
quiet activities. During this time there 
is no interference from radio, television, 
family conversation, ete. In_ other 
words, there are no interruptions. Par- 
ents should encourage children in their 
work without nagging or extreme pres- 
sure. Under no circumstances should 
the parent do the child’s work for him, 
as the child will gain nothing from this 
type of help. Parents who pro- 
vide physical conditions conducive to 
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study, time for a study period, and con- 
stant interest in the growth and de- 
velopment of their children are mak- 
ing the best possible contribution to 
successful home study experience.” 


HOMEWORK: HOW MUCH 
AND HOW OFTEN? 


In Catholic Home Journal (April, 
1958) Mary Estelle Posso, editor of 
the “Teenagers Department,” tells 
teenagers that for every argument they 
ean bring up against out-of-class 
assignments, their instructors can offer 
a counter argument. Teachers de- 
fend these propositions: that independ- 
ent thinking develops responsibility 
and initiative; that self-direeted home 
study is the best possible training for 
actual life situations; and that there 
is little learning where there is a mini- 
mum of individual effort. Higher-up 
educators feel that “it is not so much a 
question of whether or not you should 
be given homework as it is a matter of 
when it should be given and how much 
should be assigned.”” They recommend 
that teachers organize a more reason- 
able system for assigning homework 
and that they never require more time 
for its completion than a total of one 
and one-half hours study on a given 
evening. 

We commend to the attention of the 
reader an excellent article in Ave Maria 
(February 8, 1958), “Do Children Have 
Too Much Homework?” from the pen 
of Rev. James J. Maguire, of the Re- 
ligion Department faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. Fr. Maguire 
gives the example of Catholic parents 
who came to the conclusion that a cer- 
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tain Sister Eileen, who gave homework 
assignments to their daughter Judy, 
Was a relentless, merciless, task-mis- 
tress with a warped personality. Fr. 
Maguire quotes a Professor Riesman 
who tells us that there has been a 
shift in American edueation from em- 
phasis on “technical competence” to 
emphasis on “social competence.” The 
teacher must be a “good fellow.’ The 
result is a lowering of educational 
standards. The shift in standards, 
though traceable in part to progressive 
education, Was certainly not accom- 
plished without the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the American public. “Part 
of the trouble stems from an under- 
standable confusion about the nature 
of edueation. Part of it stems from the 
less excusable hope of getting some- 
thing valuable for next to nothing.” 
The American student expects the pro- 
fessor to be mereiful and graduate him 
in spite of important gaps in his knowl- 
edge. It is readily evident that in 
teaching professional skills and in judg- 
ing the student’s mastery of them, “an 
instructor has no right to be anything 
but a rigid taskmaster and an exacting 
critic.” 

The hard fact is that most Americans 
do not take seriously the high school 
courses and even the general courses 
in college. The aim is to get a diploma 
as a job ticket. “If the diploma can 
be achieved with a minimum of effort, 
so much the better!” We are fast 
coming to the point where we cannot 
appreciate hardness for the sake of 
competence. There is needed a shift 
back to the hard idea of technieal 


competence. 
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Cassocks at Mass 
Question: Is there a law saying that 
a cassock must be worn under the Mass 
vestments? If so, how serious would 
the obligation be? I have in mind an 
occasion on which a priest has for- 
gotten to bring his cassock on a trip 
and cannot conveniently find one of 
the right size in the place where he says 
Mass. 
CELEBRANS 


Answer: Both Code of Canon Law 
and the Rubries of the Roman Missal 
direct the priest who is to celebrate 
Mass to wear a suitable garment reach- 
ing to the ankles.'. This garment is 
obviously not the alb, but the cassock 
or religious habit. A decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
July 28, 1931, warns the priest to ob- 
serve most exactly the prescriptions of 
Canon 811, $1: “The priest who is 
about to say Mass shall wear a suitable 
garment reaching to the ankles.” The 
decree was directed to the correction of 
abuses among clerics of not wearing a 
proper ecclesiastical garb. 

Authors take it for granted that there 


‘Canon 811, §1; Rit. Miss., tit. 1, n. 
*Cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, pp. 
123—125. 
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would be some moral fault in not wear- 
(or proper religious 
I found none 


ing the cassock 
habit) in saying Mass. 
who would say that it is a mortal sin. 
Merkelbach makes bold to designate 
the abuse as a venial sin.*> We can 
safely state that, in itself, not to wear 
the cassock while saying Mass would 
not be more than a venial sin. 

It is quite possible that a priest, when 
traveling, will forget to bring a cassock 
Or he may find himself at 
an assignment for Mass in 
clerical garb for street wear, but with- 
should be 


with him. 
proper 
out cassock. Some care 
taken to find a suitable cassock in the 
sacristry or rectory. His efforts to find 
a cassock failing, the priest should not 
omit Mass, for he would have an excus- 
ing cause from the obligation of posi- 
tive law which is not binding sub gravt. 
This would apply, I believe, even to a 
I might add further 
that the coat could be removed, as it 


Mass of devotion. 


would be too inconvenient to wear the 
Mass 
further remark on the subject is that 
a priest without cassock looks rather 


vestments over a coat. One 


peculiar in a transparent alb. 


*Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Moralis, 
III, n. 389 D. 
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Ante-Nuptial Promises 
and Moral Certitude 

Question: Sometimes the obligation 
of having moral certitude concerning 
the promises (cautiones) demanded in 
a mixed marriage presents a problem. 
The priest must state that he is morally 
certain that the promises will be kept. 
What norm should be used for arriving 
at moral certitude in this matter? 

CONSCIENTJOUS 

Answer: This is admittedly not an 
easy problem. A review of the prin- 
ciple points of law concerning mixed 
marriages will be in order. 

Canon 1060 states the impeding im- 
pediment of ecclesiastical law which is 
commonly called the impediment of 
“mixed religion.” 
peats the prohibition of divine and 
natural law against such marriages of 
mixed religion if there is danger of 
perversion of the Catholic spouse or the 


The same canon re- 


offspring: 


The Church most severely pro- 
hibits everywhere the contracting of 
marriage between two baptized per- 
sons one of whom is a Catholie and 
the other belongs to an heretical or 
schismatie sect; moreover, if there is 
danger of perversion of the Catholic 
spouse or of the offspring, the mar- 
riage is forbidden by the divine law 
itself. 


In Canon 1061 are found the condi- 
tions under which the Church dispenses 
from the impediment of mixed religion. 


$1. The Church does not dispense 
from the impediment of mixed re- 
ligion unless: 

1°. Just and grave reasons require 
it. 

§2. The promises, as a rule, must be 
promise to remove from the Catholie 
party the danger of perversion, and 
both parties give promises that all 
the children will be baptized and 
reared only in the Catholic faith. 

3°, Moral certitude is had that the 
promises will be kept. 























QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


$2. The promises, as a rule, must be 
made in writing. 

I mention also in passing and in 
summary the prescriptions of the fol- 
lowing 1062-1064, 
the obligation of Catholic spouses to 
labor prudently for the conversion of 
the non-Catholie party; the prohibi- 
tion concerning mixed marriages before 


canons, namely: 


a non-Catholie minister, either before 
the Catholic the 
obligation of Ordinaries and other pas- 


or after ceremony ; 
tors of souls to deter the faithful, as 
far as it is possible, from contracting 
mixed marriages, of seeing to it that 
such marriages are not contracted con- 
trary to the God the 
Chureh, and of exercising careful vigi- 
the fulfillment of the 
promises made. 

The prohibition of divine law exists 
also in marriages involving disparity of 


laws of and 


lance over 


cult. 
1070, disparity of cult is a diriment 
impediment. Canon 1071 applies 
Canons 1060-1064 to “disparity of cult” 
marriages. 

The 


given before a dispensation form the 


Furthermore, by force of Canon 


cautiones, or promises, to be 
impediment of mixed religion or dis- 
parity of cult is granted are demanded 
by ecclesiastical law as a means of 
securing assurance that the conditions 
required by divine law in such mar- 
riages are verified, namely, that the 
danger of perversion for the Catholic 
party and the offspring is absent or at 
least remote. The promises can give 
this assurance only if there is moral 
certainty that they are sincerely made 
and will be kept.4 

If the divine 
ceases, the Chureh ean and for just and 


prohibition of law 


grave causes does dispense from the 
law prohibiting mixed marriages in- 


‘Cf. Gasparri, Tractatus Canonicus De 
Matrimonio (ed. nova, 1933), I, n. 444, 450. 
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sofar as it is a prohibition of ecclesi- 
astical law. The signed statements of 
the parties, by which the promises are 
formally made, are required as the 
means of obtaining assurance in ordi- 
nary cases that the prohibition of divine 
law forbidding mixed marriages has 
ceased in a particular case. 

Does the mere signing of the promises 
enable one to conclude with moral eerti- 
tude that they will be kept? Experi- 
ence argues against the affirmative an- 
swer. Every priest knows of many 
cases in which the promises were not 
kept. Furthermore, instances will be 
encountered in which the parties to a 
mixed marriage will sign the promises 
merely as the only means to secure the 
desired immediate end, marriage in the 
Catholic Chureh. Before we can be 
morally certain that a person will do 
what he says he will do, we must have 
some way of judging that the person in 
making his promise is conforming his 
words to his real intention and that he 
will be faithful in fulfilling his promise. 
A person’s promise will be judged by his 
character and all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the making of the promise and 
in which the promise will have to be 
kept in the future. 

Ordinaries, using their faculties to 
grant dispensations for mixed mar- 
riages, will usually of necessity have 
to rely on the word of the pastor or 
priest arranging for the marriage that 
moral certitude is had concerning the 
fulfillment of the promises. In making 
his statement that he is morally certain 
that the promises will be fulfilled, the 
priest must be able to judge that the 
promises have been made with sin- 
cerity, that the parties will conscien- 
tiously see to their fulfillment, and 
that reasonably forseeable  cireum- 
stances in the future are not likely to 
influence the parties against their 


























QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


promises or prevent the fulfillment of 
the promises. Positive indications of 
the sincerity of the parties and posi- 
tive indications that they 
pected to do what they have promised 


‘an be ex- 


are bases for the morally certain judg- 
ment of the priest that, as far as it is 
prudently and reasonably possible to 
judge, the promises will be fulfilled. 
This judgment does not exclude the 
possibility of insincerity or the pos- 
sibility of non-fulfillment. It must ex- 
clude serious doubt of sincerity and 
fulfillment. If the 
doubt is serious there must be a founda- 


serious doubt of 


tion for it in the particular case at 
hand; otherwise the doubt is negative 
or without serious reason. 

Concretely, positive signs of sincerity 
and fulfillment will come from a knowl- 
edge of the character of the parties and 
their mature appreciation of the mean- 
ing of marriage and willingness to for- 
see and evaluate properly the particular 
problems of a mixed marriage. The 
priest may know something about the 
parties beforehand; he will learn more 
about them during his interviews with 
them and during the instructions given. 
He must learn the attitude of the non- 
Catholic party in regard to a solemn 
promise and particularly in regard to 
the promises he must make in marry- 
The attitude of the 
of the party 
whether there 


ing a Catholie. 
non-Catholic 
should be ascertained: 
are any strong objections on the part 
of these parents to marriage with a 
Catholie and the promises involved, es- 
pecially in references to the Catholic 
upbringing of the children; whether 
there is likely to be any interference 


parents 


from them over the lives of the couple 
which will be an obstacle to the ful- 
fillment of the promises. 

The priest can expect to encounter, at 
times, initial hesitaney and objection to 
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the Chureh’s uncompromising stand on 
the promises, particularly in regard to 
the education of all the children in 
the Catholie Church. An _ intelligent 
and well-reasoned explanation of the 
Church’s stand should be given to the 
non-Catholie party, so that this party 
understands why the Catholie party 
cannot compromise his or her faith or 
that of the offspring of the marriage. 
A sincere regard and respect for the 
stand of the Catholie party the 
Chureh should be looked for and found 
in the non-Catholic party. 


and 


The strength of faith and practice of 
religion in the Catholic party will be 
an important factor in forming a judg- 
ment concerning the fulfillment of the 
promises. Where there is ignorance of 
the faith, instruction should be insisted 
upon, at least together with the instrue- 
tions given to the non-Catholic party. 


The seriousness of the obligations 
undertaken should in any case be 
brought home very foreibly to the 
Catholic party; and this party must 


realize that for the most part the ful- 
fillment of the promises is going to de- 
pend on his or her efforts. 

Laxity of practice mn the Catholie 
party does not augur well for the ful- 
I believe the 
priest must see a definite improvement 


fillment of the promises. 


or at least a firm determination which 
can be relied upon to live a more fervent 
Catholic life. In other words, the priest 
must in the Catholic the 
faith and practice which is going to be 


see party 
morally necessary to the fulfillment of 
the promises in the difficult situation of 
a mixed marriage. 

Actually, each case of a mixed mar- 
riage will have to be judged in the 
light of the character of the parties and 
the circumstances peculiar to the ease. 
If, after weighing all the faetors in- 


volved, the priest can say that he is 
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convinced, insofar as a human being 
ean reasonavly and prudently judge 
other human beings and forsee their 
future manner of acting in view of a 
sincere promise made concerning a 
serious matter, that the promises will 
be kept, the requisite moral certainty is 
present. 

I should like to add a brief com- 
ment concerning Canon 1064, 3°. The 
code here enjoins upon pastors of souls 
the obligation of exercising careful 
vigilance over the fulfillment of the 
promises made in mixed marriages, 
whether the marriages were contracted 
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in their own territory or in another 
territory. A human judgment concern- 
ing the promises is fallible. In the 
post-nuptial situation, the fidelity of 
the parties to their promises can waver 
even though ante-nuptial sincerity was 
morally evident. Perhaps a lack of 
interest in mixed marriages already 
contracted and lack of a definite follow- 
up program must share, with lack of 
care in securing ante-nuptial moral cer- 
tainty, the responsibility for the many 
mixed marriages which fail to meet 
expectations. 


Time of Ovulation 
and Morality of Rhythm 


Question: A new _ birth-control 
method, said to have the approval of 
the Catholie Church, has been reported 
in the secular press. It consists of a 
new method of testing, called a color 
test, to determine at any particular 
time whether ovulation is occurring 
and whether conception would conse- 
quently be possible at that time. 

STUDENS 
I have read the release re- 
ferred to as it was published in a local 
newspaper. I shall limit my comments 
to the moral aspect of methods which 
research might discover for determining 
precisely the time of ovulation or the 
actual occurrence or non-occurrence of 
ovulation. 

In an allocution, November 26, 1951, 
Pope Pius XII expressed the hope that 
science would succeed in providing a 
sufficiently secure basis for determining 
the fertile and sterile periods on which 
the practice of the “rhythm” is founded. 
The entire problem of the rhythm from 
the scientific standpoint is found in the 


Answer: 


need for an accurate method of deter- 
mining the time of 
We can hope that an aeccu- 


ovulation or its 
occurrence. 
rate and simple method has been found. 

A means used to determine the time 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


of ovulation, or whether it is presently 
occurring or not, would not, as such, 
present a moral problem. The means 
would be neither an interference with 
the completion of the marital act itself 
nor a scerilization, even temporary, for 
the purpose of frustrating the natural 
consequences of the act of intercourse. 
Hence, a pattern of marital relations 
regulated by an accurate calculation of 
the time of ovulation or the present 
occurrence of ovulation could result in 
the avoidance or limitation of the num- 
ber of children through what would be 
a more accurate knowledge of the times 
of sterility and fertility. 

The basie principles of the morality 
of restricting marital intercourse to 
periods of natural sterility have been 
clearly outlined by the Holy Father in 
an Allocution, October 29, 1951. A 
statement referring to any method of 
determining the time of ovulation or 
the presence or absence of ovulation : 


S 


~ 


“a birth control method approved by 
the Church” is at least inaccurate and 
misleading, if it is meant to imply that 
there are no moral problems in family 
limitation, or even complete avoidance 
of offspring, through a restriction of the 
conjugal act to times when conception 
will not As the Holy Father 
pointed out in his Allocution of Oc- 
tober 29, 1951: “To embrace the mar- 
ried state, continuously to make use of 
the faculty proper to it and lawful in 
it alone, and, on the other hand to with- 
draw always and deliberately with no 


oceur. 


serious reason from its primary obliga- 
tion would be a sin against the very 
meaning of conjugal life.” 

It is not my purpose to comment on 
the various moral aspects of the prac- 
tice of periodic the 
“rhythm.” I refer the readers to an 
excellent article on the subject by Msgr. 
Lawrence J. Riley, 8.T.D., in the June 
1957 issue of this Review. 


continence, or 
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Our Apostolic Delegate Speaks 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS (1955-1958). 
By the Most Reverend Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States (The St. An- 
thony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 
1958). Pp. 218. $3.00. 


This book covers three years of the 
addresses and sermons of the Apostolic 
Delegate on important public ocea- 
sions. They are his official appraisals 
of these events and their spiritual sig- 
nificance. They are always more than 
dignified pronouncements; they are 
gems of historical summary, penetrat- 
ing theology and oratorical craftsman- 
ship. 

The Apostolic Delegate has a special 
talent for going to the very heart of the 
meaning of an occasion. This seems to 
me to be applied theology at its best. 
One can hear him and meditate long 
on his observations. He inspires be- 
cause he is always encouraging and 
optimistic, but he never exhibits mere 
festive eulogy. It is by right selec- 
tion and artistic restraint that he 
achieves objective truth. We have just 
enough of history to know the mean- 
ing of the occasion. He then inter- 
prets it in the light of God’s love and 
as an unfolding of God’s grace. To 
this reviewer this seems to be applied 
theology at its classical best. 

If the art of preaching is to be ordered 
to the relating of our lives to divine 
truth and the acceptance of God’s will, 
we have in these sermons and addresses 
an array of masterpieces. They always 
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rest on the conerete, but they lift us 
to the heights of viewing the spiritnal 
causes at work in the special providence 
that is God’s Chureh in our midst. 

It was wise to capture these addresses 
in book form, because the series will 
give us a very serviceable account of 
the contemporary and recently con- 
temporary history of the Catholic 
Apostolate in America. Whether the 
Delegate is speaking on the oceasion 
of the consecration of a Bishop, a 
religious centennial, a churehman’s 
golden jubilee, or the forward expan- 
sion represented by the dedication of 
an edifice or institution, he seems 
always careful to relate the part to the 
whole. He dwells on a particular, but 
he always carefully relates it to the 
growth and development of the uni- 
versality. One cannot hear him or 
read these addresses and not sense true 
dogmatic authority and true Catholic 
vision. He “speaks as one having 
power.” 

It is only in a publication that ex- 
hibits profound theology in simple ex- 
pression that one can draw forth senti- 
ments of true piety. Love and emula- 
tion are stimulated on the bed rock of 
knowledge of God. To make God 
known in the works of His Church is 
to bring God into our ready reach, to 
inspire us with hope and courage and 
to fill us with a sense of belonging to 
the Mystical Body. In doing these 
things for us every time he makes a 
publie address, the Apostolic Delegate 
is performing a very high pastoral fune- 
tion in our midst as well as serving the 
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Holy See and the American Hierarchy 
in his official capacity. No 
read and ponder these addresses and 


one can 
fail to be gladdened and nourished by 
his pastoral solieitude. 

FERDINAND C, FALQUE 


Holy Pagans 

Hoty PAGANS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Jean Danielou. (Helicon Press, 
Inec., Baltimore, Md., 1957) pp. 144. 
$3.00. 


The first thought that comes to mind 
when one picks up this little book is: 
The 
author answers the question immedi- 
He admits that 
he was at a loss as to how to categorize 


How can one be a holy pagan? 
ately in his foreword. 


religiously the illustrious persons of 
Old Testament times who were neither 
of the race nor religion of Israel. He 
settled upon the label “pagan,” though 
he admits “it sounds somewhat odd to 
And the term includes “all 
are strangers to the 
enants of Abraham and Jesus, whether 

they have practiced idolatrous 


our ears.” 


those who cov- 


cults or whether, as is true in the case 
of the particular people we are con- 
cerned with, their religion was pure and 
undefiled.” 

Such persons, the author explains, 
when they are found to be of remark- 
able probity, practiced a sort of “cosmic 
religion”—one based on the world of 
nature and in particular “nature in its 
bearing on religion.” 

Among his subjects are Henoch, Job, 
and Danel, whose existence, the author 
But this is 

historical 


admits, “is problematical.” 
no argument against “the 
character of the types they represent,” 
and such personages prove that among 
pagans there were “priests, kings, and 
upright men who were saints.” 

The book’s introduction begins on the 
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Most Reverend Amleto Cicognani 


These forty talks given by the Apos- 
tolic Delegate are marked by sound 
doctrinal knowledge, inspiration, and 
amazing familiarity with the history 
of the Church in the United States. 
Given at various times and in varied 
situations, they are models on which 
other speakers from pulpit and _plat- 
form might well pattern their own 
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well-founded premise that “there is no 
salvation exeept through Christ,” and 
that if the holy pagans “were saved, 
then it is because they were saved by 
Christ.” Just how this salvifie process 
took place in the case of those who pre- 
ceded even Jewish revelation was a 
poser that troubled St. Paul, the author 
points out. In the Epistle to the 
Romans, the Apostle declared that 
(Giod’s existence and providence are 
manifested to the pagans (i, 19); that 
God’s perfections may be perceived 
through his works (1, 20); and the Gen- 
tiles have, in fact, known of God (i, 21). 

The author treats at some length the 
problem of pagan holiness as discussed 
by the apologist Justin, Clement of 
Alexandria, and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
“As to how many men in the pagan 
world gave their adherence” to primi- 
tive revelation, “that is God’s hidden 
secret,” answers the author. The pres- 
ent work singles out eight who appar- 
ently had the necessary faith. 

Chosen for individual appraisal are 
Abel, Henoch, Danel, Noe, Job, Mel- 
chisedech, Lot, and the Queen of Saba, 
intriguing names all. 

Christ Himself referred to Abel as 
“Just” (Matt. xxi, 35), the author 
points out, and this justice is further 
stressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It was in God’s acceptance of his sacri- 
fice that Abel is renowned. “On the 
. Holy 


Seripture shows us that God had al- 


threshold of human history 


ready raised up to Himself saints.” 

Noe introduced the seventh genera- 
tion after Adam, according to II Peter, 
ii, 5. “Henoeh walked with God,” 
Genesis reports. The author deseribes 
Henoch as a “sage of ancient times,” a 
man who “lived in familiarity with God 
and was admitted to His secrets.” 

The Book of Ezechiel introduces a 
personage called Danel, whom Jewish- 
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tradition identifies with 
Daniel—falsely, the author contends, 
and sets out to prove his point. The 
Danel of Ezechiel is “definitely the 
ancient Canaanite King,” and 
shadows Solomon. 


Christian 


fore- 
Danel’s righteous- 
ness consisted chiefly in the just reign 
he provided his people. 

The next of the holy pagans to be 
treated is Noe, who “marks the end of 
one epoch and_ the 
another.” 


beginning of 
Noe, the author explains, 
Was associated with a covenant “that 
bears witness to the fidelity of God in 
the very heart of a sinful mankind.” 

Job was an Idumean patriarch, asso- 
ciated with Noe and Danel in the Book 
of Ezechiel. The patient man “is pre- 
sented to us as a model of righteousness 
and piety.” The Seriptures laud him: 
“That man was simple and upright, and 
fearing God and avoiding evil.” 


The author’s next selection is Mel- 
chisedech, the priest-king who offered 
bread and wine. This offering, to- 
gether with the fact that the Bible men- 
tions no ancestry for him, makes Mel- 
chisedech the perfect type of Christ, the 
eternal High-Priest. 

Jesus Himself called Lot a model of 
faith (Luke xvii, 32-33), and the See- 
ond Epistle of St. Peter (i, 7) renders 
Lot similar honor. Lot represents sanc- 
tity “in ordinary everyday life.” 

The last holy pagan depicted is the 
Queen of Saba—‘‘a pagan soul in quest 
of wisdom” from Solomon. Her long 
journey is all the more admirable be- 
cause she was a stranger to Jewish re- 
ligious lore and probably practiced the 
cult of the Arabs of the Yemen, where 
Saba lay. 

Holy Pagans of the Old Testament 


this reviewer believes, is unique in 
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treatment as well as subject matter. 
There may be found here interesting 
and compelling sermon material for 
priests who have found difficulty in dis- 
Indeed the 
sanctity of ancient personages who 


covering novel concepts. 


languished outside the pale of definite 
revelation might engender shame in the 
lax Catholic, who has the sum of faith. 

Rosert E. KeEKEISEN 


Karl Adam’s Latest Work 


THE Curist or Fairn. By Karl Adam; 
translated by Joyce Crick (Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1957), pp. x + 357. 
$6.00. 


A new volume by the author of The 
Spirit of Catholicism, Christ Our 
Brother and The Son of God will in- 
evitably be regarded with some rever- 
ence; and in The Christ of Faith, Pro- 
fessor Adam demonstrates his right to 
reverence. No reworking of his pre- 
vious volumes on the Incarnation, The 
Christ of Faith is deseribed as a sum- 
mary of his lectures at the University 
of Tiibingen. As a consideration of 
the person and work of Christ, it is a 
resounding success in its achievement 
of the author’s purpose of “bringing 
into relief the values of life that can be 
apprehended in the actual develop- 
ment of the Chureh’s Christology.” In 
working toward this end, Professor 


Adam shows the same profound and 
serene command of his material evi- 
deneed in his other works. Carefully, 
thoroughly, and yet warmly, he ex- 
plores and explains the teaching of the 
Chureh with a highly developed sense 
of the history of doctrine. At the 
same time, he is alive to the challenges 
that have arisen from non-Catholic 
scripture studies and that now con- 
front Catholic theologians; and_ his 
honest appraisals and refutations of 
these challenges make up a consider- 
able portion of the book. His purpose 
and method is both dogmatie and 
apologetic; and the resulting work is 
a solid and stimulating presentation of 
the image of the Incarnate God. 

To establish the cogency of the dog- 
matie method he states his theme in 
the subtitle of the volume and then 
happily developes it in the first chapter: 
the study of the Christ of faith is a 
study of the Christology of the Church. 
He argues that the Chureh “is in her 
essence the annunciation of Christ 
his herald . . . the living tradition of 
his holy word and work” (p. 5). The 
teaching of the Church is identified as 
testimony to her own living self-aware- 
ness: the Chureh knows’ Christ 
through herself. The New Testament 
is described as “the literary expression 
and precipitate of the Church’s origi- 
nal awareness of Christ, of her experi- 
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ence of Christ” (p. 8). He explains the 
faith of the Christian as something 
completely personal; and yet he urges 
that the believer is in the position of 
making the act of faith only in view of 
the testimony of the Church: apostolic 
succession places the believer, across 
space and time, in the community of 
disciples and face to face with Christ. 

True to the dogmatie method, the 
author presents the Incarnation doc- 
trine of the first six ecumenical councils, 
showing the gradual development of 
the teaching of the magisterium against 
the background of the early Christo- 
logical errors. With the teaching of 
the magisterium thus established, at- 
tention is turned to the biblical theology 
of the Incarnation. This is a major 
section of the book (125 pages) and is 
a particularly rich and _ stimulating 
discussion. The first approach to the 
New Testament is dogmatic and is a 
presentation of the image of the Christ 
of faith in the canonical gospels. Then, 
with an eye to the apologetical prob- 
lems raised by non-Catholics (whose 
schools are classified as mythological, 
liberal, eschatological, and dialectical), 
he probes the New Testament “stratum 
by stratum, generation by generation” 
to show the identity of the Christ of 
faith with the Christ of history. Out- 
standing in this section is a very per- 
ceptive discussion of Paul’s and John’s 
interpretations of the consciousness of 
Christ. 

In his brief appraisal of the writings 
of the Fathers, he attempts to classify 
them and to put the testimony of 
groups of them into a proper philosophi- 
cal framework; this includes an analy- 
sis of their contributions and_ their 
shortcomings. His description of the 
contributions of Leontius of Byzantium 
and Boethius to the development of 
the doctrine defined in Second Con- 
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stantinople is noteworthy. In this pres- 
entation of the history of the doctrine 
of the hypostatie union, he inevitably 
comes to the question of the ratio 
formalis of the union. The main tenta- 
tives are outlined and criticized briefly. 
He rejects Thomism, without, however, 
any mention of De la Taille’s attempts 
to develope this position. He sees 
Suarez as mediating between the Tho- 
mist and Scotist positions; and he seems 
to feel that in the modus substantvalis 
and the modus unionis lies the best 
available explanation of the hypostatic 
union; he dismisses the objection usu- 
ally raised against it as merely “termi- 
nological.” 

In his discussion of the consequences 
of the hypostatie union for the human 
nature of Christ, he makes perhaps too 
abrupt a dismissal of the Thomist 
attribution of substantial sanctity to 
the human nature on the grounds that it 
represents a monophysite tendency. In 
explaining the limitations of the beatific 
vision in the soul of Christ, he holds 
that the human soul is only potentially 
and not actually confronted with the 
totality of the vision of God; therefore, 
Christ’s relative omniscience is only 
potential and not actual and could be 
used only when the Father’s will re- 
quired it. It should be mentioned that 
in taking these positions, the author 
always labels his opinions and does not 
try to pass them off as doctrine. 

The treatment of the Redemption is 
short and follows the same pattern of 
using the dogmatie and _ apologetic 
methods. The discussion of the redemp- 
tive significance of the Descent into 
Hell, the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion is well done. 

The Christ of Faith is a notable con- 
tribution to the literature on the In- 
earnation available in English. Be- 
cause of the stature of the author, it 
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merits the attention of theologians; and 
its insights would probably be = ad- 
vantageous to most teachers of the 
tract De Verbo. Certainly, it will be 
a happy addition to the libraries of 
priests and seminarians. Their train- 
ing in scientific theology and their inter- 
est in presenting a rich and vivid pic- 
ture of the God-man would perhaps 
make them best prepared to take full 
advantage of this book. Nor should 
the interested layman be wary of em- 
barking upon this study of what is 
essentially an academic theological 
treatise. The author’s warmth, his 
solid but not oppressive learning, his 
patience in explaining his method, his 
clarity and simplicity, recommend this 
book to all who are capable of serious 
reading. 

Wituiam F. HoGan 


Caveant Cives! 

THe Pentacon Case. By Col. Victor 
J. Fox. (Freedom Press, New York, 
N. Y.), pp. 248. $3.95 
The demise of The Daily Worker, the 

strong publie revulsion against the So- 

viet Union’s treatment of Hungary, and 
the news that the U. 8. Communist 

Party has been reduced to only 8,000 

active members have led many people 

in publie and private life to write off the 

Communist Party as a force for power 

and influence in this country. 

It is particularly appropriate, there- 
fore, that several books have been pub- 
lished in the last few months which 
point out in no uncertain terms the fact 
that the Communist Party, far from 
becoming inept, is actually going under- 
ground and solidifying an organization 
which could expand overnight. One of 
these books is The Pentagon Case by 
Col. Victor J. Fox. 

Written in novel form (“A Novel of 
the Cold War” is the subtitle) this book 
concerns Brett Cable who accepts the 
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position of Special Assistant for Public 
Relations in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Military 
Morale. Cable soon discovers in the 
performance of his duties a subversive 


for 


cell which spreads insidious and damag- 
ing propaganda to the American publie 
through regular government channels. 
Military endorsements of periodicals, 
movies and plays which tend to break 
down rather than build up morale were 
a matter of policy, and, in an effort to 
bring this to light, Cable becomes a 
“controversial figure,” is urged to resign 
and an attempt is made to commit him 
to the mental ward of a federal hospital 
for “unsound judgment.” 

An interview with a former member 
of the Communist Party occupies an 
entire chapter and, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, is alone sufficient to justify the 
price of the book. 

The plans and procedures by which 
subversives make gradual inroads into 
American life, their methods of propa- 
ganda and the ways in which “undesir- 
ables” are removed from the scene make 
for a shocking education that will chill 
vour heart. If you but read the news 
items of the day, you begin to realize 
that The Pentagon Case very likely 
could be happening at this very moment. 

Colonel Fox is the pen name of a 
highly-decorated, senior officer veteran 
of World War II and the Korean War, 
and a specialist in enemy psychological 
warfare techniques. Though he writes 
With a 
doubtably unaccustomed to the novel 
style—still he writes with foree. His 
story alone carries the book at a fast 


somewhat awkward pen—un- 


pace. For those interested in a fietional 
(?) account of what might be happening 
at this very minute or what could hap- 
pen if the “popular” attitude toward 
Communism continues, The Pentagon 
Case will prove a rewarding experience. 

JoHN F. WAGNER 
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EDITORIAL 


The Priest’s Last Will 


Fa priests are wealthy men, and those who are generally may attribute 
their abundant fortune to the accident of birth into a well-to-do family. Benefices are 
hardly oil gushers or secret uranium mines; they are places where the occupant’s activities 
are aimed at storing up treasure where the moth does not consume. 

Some parishes, however, are fruitful in ways other than merely spiritual, and with 
applied effort and careful management of his interests, a priest can garner a healthy 
bank account and sound bond investments. 

Canon 1473 places the obligation on the pastor to dispense his income, beyond what 
is needed for sustentatio honesta, for the poor and pious causes. This is an obligation 
from obedience, not from justice. Commentators admit that if he lives frugally, less well 
than he has a right to, he may save up a “parsimonial property” for himself. Assistants 
who die in harness rarely leave little beyond a debt on their car. They have a right to 
Christian burial. 

Many priests shuffle off this mortal coil with respectable enough estates. Some die 
without having made a will—just as if they felt that making one might somehow hasten 
their entry into beatitude. The III Plenary Council of Baltimore states that it is part 
of a prudent confessor’s office to speak to a sick priest about his will, especially about 
remembering charitable, religious and educational institutions. 

Now, a secular priest does not have a vow of poverty; what’s his is his. He enjoys 
a perfect legal right to leave his property to whomever he wishes and in whatever 
quantities he deems fit. But there may be a wide difference between what one has a 
right to do and what it is fitting for one to do. All of us know of instances where a 
priest’s will has produced admiratio, i.e., wonderment. And this wonderment is not 
restricted to clerical circles either. 

There is something to be said for leaving a fair legacy to housekeepers of long- 
standing and long-sitting. In most instances, they've earned it. But resentment and 
misunderstanding will stem from a priest’s will that leaves everything, except his set of 
breviaries (sometimes including them), to the faithful ancilla. 

We often remind the faithful that it is a poor will that does not mention God’s 
interests. That holds double in the case of the priest. A sacerdotal testament ought to 
make its disposition of goods in such a way as to reflect the high 
ideals, the singleness of purpose and the celestial aspirations 
proper to a man of God. 

Shrouds don’t have pockets, but the recording angel knows 
how to calculate. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 





























Plan for Tomorrow... 


Topavit 






























OUR SLOGAN FOR THE MONTH 


The time for reflection is past— 


the time for action is now.’ 
a Pius Xll 


OUR HELPFUL HINT | 
FOR THE MONTH /[ 





~For the finest in Catholic Fund- -Raising, 
consult with Foley Associates, Inc. 





lela Associates howe our one or 
more successful fund-raising campaigns 
in 22 different dioceses throughout the 
northeastern section of the United States. 


if You Need Money For... Write, Phone or Wire Coltect 
Executive Offices: 


A NEW CHURCH, RECTORY OR CONVENT Professional Bldg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


A NEW PAROCHIAL OR HIGH SCHOOL BAker 5-2664 
Midwestern Office: 


REDUCTION OF MORTGAGE OR DEBT : : , 

312 E. Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
A DIOCESAN APPEAL = MOTHER HOUSE Branch Offices: 
AN INCREASE IN WEEKLY PARISH INCOME New York Miami 


al @) i A AeA 


ORGANIZED EXCLUSIVELY FOR CATHOLIC FUND RAISING 
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OD, BETTER 








What grade of votive light should ves buy? 


VIGIL LIGHT® A nationally 
known light with a_ nationally 
known name, the exclusive prop- , 
erty of Will G Baumer. Made from 
the finest of wax to the strictest 
quality standards, insuring long, 
clean, trouble-free burning. Vigil 
Lights* withstand wide temperature 
variations and will not slump or 
wilt. Available in 24, 15, and 10 
hour size tapered and 10, 8, 6, 4, 
and 2 hour size, straight side. 


These little candles nourish spiritual ADORATION LIGHT® The same 

. : i . quality wax mixture as the genuine 

graces by fanning sparks of faith, confidence — Vigil Light with practically the same 

; : burning qualities. Varies only in 

and hope in the hearts of the faithful. volume of wax and bulk packed in 

plain cartons for greater economy. =~ 

Available in 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2 hour 4 
sizes, straight side. 


GLEAMLIGHTS® our most eco- 
nomical light, the same size as the 
Adoration Light but made of less 
costly wax and with a lower melt- 
ing and deformation point. Bulk 
packed in plain, low-cost cartons. 
Available in 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2 hour 
sizes, straight side. 


The answer is simple... requiring only 


a balancing of the ideal against the prac- ‘ 
tical. That’s why Will & Baumer produces | 
& 





three grades of lights for votive purposes. 





In this fulfillment you may select from 
Will & Baumer’s triple offering of a choice 


of sizes, Wax mixtures and costs best suited 


to your needs. 





*Vigil light is the trade name 
7 identifying the votive lights 
made exclusively by Will & 
Baumer. 


CANDLE CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. ESTABLISHED 1855 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 








Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 
15 East 32nd St. 71 Broad St. 162 N. Franklin St. 952 S. Flower St. Laval des Rapides 





